





BUY MORE WAR BONDS.-.--; 


morrow 






Although right now we are building for the Future, all our energies 





at the moment are concentrated on the protection of that Future by the 
manufacture of Precision Optical Instruments and Communication Radio ; 
Systems for our Armed Forces. . .. Out of the Crucible of War will ; 
come new ideas, new materials and new methods. Thus we are also 
building for you. . . . The apprenticeship we are serving under the 
taskmaster of war needs, is streamlining our designs, stimulating our 





ideas and strengthening the skills of our hands—These Jewels of Today 
will make finer Instruments and better Cameras for you Tomorrow. 
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“What do | do now?” 


, RE they come right under me. Got 
to work fast for this shot...try 1/100 
atfll ... focus okay ...SNAP!... got them! 


"Oh, Oh . . . left it at 4.5 by mistake! Wonder 
fl will get a printable negative on that Super- 
pan Supreme film?”’ 


Get anything? You’ve got the picture! Agfa 
Ansco built wide exposure latitude into Super- 
pan Supreme to take care of just such emer- 
gencies as this. 


But that’s not all. Superpan Supreme has 
Plenty of speed, too! Lets you use higher 
futter speeds. Or you can stop way, way 
down for greater depth of field. And Superpan 

e is a fine-grain film for big enlarge- 
ents of real quality. 


In these wartime days it pays to choose your 


film wisely. That’s why we suggest Agfa 
Ansco Superpan Supreme for a wide variety of 
picture-taking conditions. It’s available in 
rolls, packs and 35mm spools and cartridges. 
Agfa Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 


Agfa Ansco 


SUPERPAN SUPREME 
FILM 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON ANSCO— 
FIRST WITH THE FINEST 
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NEXT MONTH IN MINICAM... 


"YOUR PHOTOGRAPHIC HERITAGE.” In this issue is the first of a series designed to ac- 7 
quaint readers with their cultural heritage. The advances made by the great/-Masters of © 
Photography, scientifically and artistically, will be broken down into easily digestible parts. 
Begin this series in this issue, page 42, and perform the simple, exciting experiments listed. © 
You will gain a clear cut association with our common past. Photographs that pavedthe way © 
for artistic advances will be reproduced and explained. The next two articles will deal.with © 
DAVID O. HILL, the artist (by Dr. Heinrich Schwarz), and SCOTT ARCHER, the technician 
(by A. E. Marshall). Reprints of these articles are available to schools. Make yourself a part 

of our accumulated heritage by following this series. ° 


Also next month: “HOW THE AXIS WAGES WAR WITH PHOTOGRAPHS". 





EDITORIAL ASSOCIATES: John Hutchins, A. R. P. S., Platt L . L. M , Audrey Goldy 
CONTRIBUTING EDITORS: Chares S. Martz, F. mrs. Don M.” Paul, ‘Secns Weoektbore. TECH 6 
EDITOR: Ralph Harburton. ART DIRECTOR: Robert Wood. BUSINESS MANAGER: A. M. 


‘PHOTOGRAPHY (TITLE REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.). PUBLISHED AT 22 E. 12th ST. Ti, ©. PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE 
DIGEST PUBLISHING CORP. YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $2.50 IN U. S. A. AND S. CANADA AND COUNTRIES IW P. 
POSTAL UNION, $3.00. ELSEWHERE, COPIES, 25c. EASTERN AD OFFICE: GELLERT, 62 WEST 
, MEW YORK CITY, TELEPHONE VA. 6-5254. MID-WEST ADVERTISING OFFICE: BERNARD A. ROSENTHAL, 7330 CYRIL 

LL. TELEPHONE, FAIRFAX 1432, WEST COAST OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO: R. H. DEIBLER, 260 CALIFORMIA STREET, TELEPHONE, EXERED 
ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MATTER AT CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S. A. MARCH 21, 1938, UNDER THE ACT OF MARCH 3, 1879. PRINTED IN 
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an Axis Tank with 


a Ba epooka 


“Bazooka!” That is what our fighting men 
in North Africa have christened the latest 
American invention for reducing Axis 
tanks to smoking piles of scrap. 


How a “bazooka” looks and works is a 
military secret-—but we can tell you that 
when the “bazookas” start ‘“‘serenading,” 
a near-by motion picture camera crew 
photographs details of the action. Soon 
the film is projected on the screens of 
U. S. Army training camps so that our 
men can learn how to “serenade” Axis 
tanks effectively and fast! 


In this and hundreds of other ways, 
Filmo motion picture equipment is in the 
thick of the fight on ai/ fronts of this 
global war. It is cutting many hours off 
training time. It is providing ‘priceless 
hours of essential relaxation. It is saving 
countless lives by making it possible for 





BUY WAR BONDS 





American armed forces to learn the right 
way —without having to learn the hard way! 


The need of the armed forces for Filmo 
motion picture equipment is great—and 
must be served first. That is why the facili- 
ties and craftsmanship of Bell & Howell 
are concentrated on the task of providing 
them with Filmo motion picture cameras, 
projectors, and sighting devices. 


Bell & Howell Company, 

Chicago; New York; Holly- 

wood; Washington, D. C.; ry * 

London. Established 1907. “ap & © 
You see-X° 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 





PRECISION-MADE BY 


Cell € Howell 








<“TOPFLIGHT 





TRAINING” 
at N. Y. I. 


Won Me Success and Promotion As An Air 
Force Photographer.”—By Sgt. Josef Scaylea 


‘‘When I started training at N. Y. Institute, I had 
no previous photographic knowledge. After gradu- 
ation I operated a successful studio, and was ap- 
pointed Connecticut’s Official Photographer. When I 
was recently inducted into the Army, I qualified 
at once for both ground and aerial photography. 
Am now an Instructor. For all this I give full credit 
to N. Y. 1.”* 


Why You, Too, Should Learn Photography NOW 
Never before such a demand for expert photographers 
—both men and women. N. Y. I. Job Placement 
Bureau receiving more calls than we can fill. As 
proved by over 450 N. Y. I. graduates now in U. S. 
Service — New York Institute basic photographic 
training can help men of military age win promotion 
and increased pay. Enroll today. No classes. Begin 
at once. Come to our New York studios or train 
at home in spare time. Courses in Commercial, Ad- 
vertising, News, Fashion, Industrial, Portrait, Motion 
Picture and Color Photography. Also special, short, 
intensive 7, 10 and 14-day resident courses. 

Big illustrated FREE 

book gives details. 

Send for it today! 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
10 West 33 St. 

New York |, N. Y. 
Training Men and 


Women for Success in 
Phatography Since 1910. 


*From a letter dated Nov. 16, 1942. 





NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 117, 10 W. 33 St., New York 1, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your FREE catalog. It 
is understood that no salesman will call. 


ES SOs .... State 
© Check here if interested in special short 7, 10 or 
14-day resident courses. 
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Gentlemen—My Entry 
Sir: 

This photograph might serve to show 
pective contestants how simple it really 
make their Baby photograph entries. @& 
shown, elaborate equipment isn’t at all neque 
sary; no heavy, expensive, geared trip 
required and even the simplest form of came 
can be used. ; 

As in the best Baby pictures, the backgroum 
is plain and neutral, and any clothing 
vivid design shculd be avoided. 


You will notice that this model bulges out 
in just the right places, giving promise fora 
few years hence, yet the secondary attractions 
are subordinated to the main feature—that of 
Expression. In fact, the hardest part of making 
the picture was watching for the moment 
when the model’s expression was just right. 

The photographic technique is also simple; 
the Agfa Supreme film, exposed in an Aute 
Rolleiflex for 1 second at f.11, was developed 
in Agfa 17—tank. The negative was straight 
printed on BT Illustro. Exhibit prints will be 
put on Opal G, developed in D72. 

Carlyle F. Trevelyan 
161-19 59th Ave., 
Flushing, Long Island, New York 


© August 25th is the closing date of MINI- 
CAM's "Baby Photo Contest." War bond 
prizes of $50, $25, $10 plus 10 Certificates 
of Merit. No entry blank necessary. Send 
picture of child from birth to three years. 


Tartz Martz 
Sir: 

I have been intending to write you for a few 
days waiting for the rain to stop pouring 
through the roof over my office. I have@ 
typical Ozark mountain roof. We never can find 
the leak in dry weather and I suspect this # 
because we never look for it then. After all 
the leak only bothers when it is raining and 
everyone knows, you can’t fix a roof in the raih 

I spent a very enjoyable week end helping 
judge the Springfield show. With several hut® 
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Wwe you’re out to smash a tank concentration 
ten miles away, you don’t hope to hit your 
target by merely pointing. 

You make sure, by means of precision instru- 
ments, without which no ionglianeniag weapons 
can be fully effective. 

And by far the most widely used of all precision 
instruments in all operations, are idantedines. 

Universal alone now makes more binoculars for 
the Army, Navy and Marines, and the United Na- 
tions, than the entire industry made before the war. 

This is quantity production hitherto thought im- 

possible in instruments of such high precision — 
much of it made possible by Universal engineering 
research. Today, outstanding accuracy in lens- 
making is achieved more sooty and economically 
than ever before, anywhere in the world. 
_ Hence, Universal looks forward to a new impetus 
m the development of photographic and optical 
instruments—invites you to look forward to finer- 
than-ever cameras, available to everyone. 


A Soldier with strained eyes is a wounded man 
Metal parts are finished for perfect 
alignment on special machinery de- 
signed by Universal. Practically no 
tolerance is permitted, for if each 
eye is forced to focus independent- 
ly, there is strain, as incapacitatin 
to a soldier as a bullet wound. 
Today’s advances in precision 
promise finer optical and photo- 
graphic equipment tomorrow. 








‘Uuversat [mera [orrorarian 


There's only one flag 
we're prouder of! 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO - HOLLYWOOD 


Makers of Precision Photographic and Optical Instruments » Peacetime Manufacturers of Cinemaster, Mercury, Corsair Cameras 
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In the “HEART” 
of Summer 


THESE TWO AIDS WILL GREATLY 
ENHANCE THE APPEARANCE OF 
YOUR PRINTS AND NEGATIVES! 


RETOUCH-ALL 
KIT 


The complete dye- 

retouching kit for 

prints and negatives 

- general or. local 

bleaching . . . masking for 

vignetting or complete or partial 

background removal. Eliminates the old- 
fashioned methods of pencil retouching . .: “ gives 
you cleaner, smoother, more beautiful and lasting 
job. No experience necessary to work with RE- 
TOUCH-ALL . . . just wet your brush and begin! 


t-oz. Concentrated Blue-Biack Retouching Dye 
{-ez. Concentrated Warm-Biack Retouching Dye 
1-oz. Concentrated Sepia Retouching Dye 

1-oz. Wondrop Concentrated Wetting Agent 

1-oz. Correctol @ 1-oz. Masking Fluid 

12 Lintless Blotters, Brush, Cotton Sticks, Dropper 


Plus—FREE—a copy of the brand new booklet, 
**Manval of Dye Retouching,"’ by A. J. Lockrey. 
Contains complete information about the remark- 
able new method of ‘‘retouching with dye’. in all 
its phases. The material contained in this book 
alone is worth practically the purchase price of the 
entire RETOUCH-ALL KIT. 


WONDROP 


.. an aid to summer 
photography : 


When summer humidity is high, the 
film dries more slowly than usual, 
many times causing stains, water 
spots, excessive grain. WONDROP 
cuts drying time by 50%, thus re- 
ducing the possibility of grain-y 
negatives. WONDROP is the concentrated wetting 
agent for all photographic solutions and operations 
dealing with fixing, toning, reducing, intensifying, 
coloring, opaquing, spotting and retouching. Use 
just one drop for each 8 ounces of solution. 60¢ for 
2 fluid ounces, or 1000 drops. $1.00 for 4-oz. bottle. 


At your dealer’s or order direct 


AMERICAN BOLEX CO., INC. 
155 East 44th Street - New York City 


dred new pictures to look at, I had a f 
that I had seen them all before. I am s 


uled to go to Memphis next month. From ¢ i 


two judging experiences I should be able. 
write a short article on what changing wog 
conditions has done for pictorial photograp 
In fact, I. can write the article now. It go 
like this: 

“Changing world conditions have 
changed pictorial photography. Unless 


changing world conditions changes the shap a 


of faces, cats, dogs, sea gulls, and bro 
through the snow, there will be no change &# 
pictorial photography.” 


Your letter of the thirteenth is signed simply 


Joe. How does one get Joe out of the ini 
A. M.? 
Chas. S. Martz, F.R.P.S., 


General Manager, TASOPE’ 4 


Aurora, Mo. 


@ MINICAM, according to our art editor, is ~ 
being edited in the local Greyhound Bus © 
Station while the old staff departs for the war, 
and the new comes on, and the old one, etc. ~ 


The editor henceforth will be called Joe.—Ed, : 


Johnny Pops the Question 
Sir: 

We are taught, in our art class that Rem 
brandt, Cezanne, Renoir, Da Vinci were all 
great painters and in school we get to see pic 
tures that they painted. They are shown ona 
screen in our art class room. 

Now I want to ask a question. 

Who are the great photographers and what 
are the names of the pictures they took? 

I am in the third grade of high school. 

Johnny Rogers, 
Albany, New York. 


Sorry, Johnny, we don't know. However here's 
a letter from J. Dudley Johnston, Honorable Sec- 
retary of the “Royal Photographic Society,” of 
London, answering a question of ours which was 
pretty much like your own. The Honorable Secre- 
tary writes: 


® Several books deal with the best work of 
photography of a pictorial nature though not 
many in recent years. | might name (in this 
country) “Sun Artists”, published in 1890, 
“Art in Photography” a "Studio" publication 
about 1905, Dr. Heinrich Schwarz's “David . 
Octavius Hill, the Master of Photography.” 
Dr. Andrew Elliott's book, also on D. O. Hill, 
Mrs. Virginia Woolf's book on the work of Mrs. 
Margaret Cameron, and in America “Camera 
Work” produced by Alfred Stieglitz (50 Vol- 
umes, 1903-1917) and Garl Sandburg's book 
on Steichen. Latterly "The Focal Press” here 
has issued two volumes, “Immortal Portraits” 
and “Victorian Photography”, these latter 
being more of a documentary type. 

| think the best attempt to present a col- 
lective record of pictorial photography is to be 
found in the slender volume published some 
years ago by the Pictorial Group of this So- 
ciety, under the title, "Masterpieces of Pho- 
tography". It was a modest attempt of lim- 
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For the duration, Revere 
craftsmen are concentrating 
all of their effort on the 
production of precision-built 
aircraft instruments and 
other war supplies. It is 
therefore especially impor- 
tant that those who do have 
Revere equipment share 
their pleasure with others. 


Service men agree motion pic- 
tures of activities back home are 
the grandest gift their friends can 

send them. If you own a movie camera, 

why not make a picture this week-end for 

someone from your home tgwn 

who is away in a training 

camp? The boost to morale 

which those movies can give 

them will be a valuable con- 

tribution to the war effort. 

Revere Camera Co., Chicago, 

Illinois. 
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An Indispensable Aid 
To Anyone Interested In 


Photography 
H.P.1. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 





(Pocket Size — Measures 3!/2” x 5”) ; 


Gives a wealth of information at 
your finger tips. Simple index 
makes contents available instantly. 
No hunting through photo manuals 
for that elusive formula or depth of 
focus scale. Contains the answers 
to many of photography’s most 
sought-after facts and figures. 


A partial list of contents: 


Weights and Measures _Intensifier 
Developers Reducer 

Fixing Bath Exposure Table 
Hypo Test Hyperfocal Table 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


7 g ¢ POSTPAID 


32nd St., near 6th Ave., N. ¥. C. 


World's Largest Camera Store 
Built on Square Dealing 








ited scope intended as the first of a series of 
records of the Society's Permanent Collection, 
It consists of fifty-six reproductions in photo 
gravure of photographs ranging from 1843 
1930, and is limited to a single example 
each of the workers selected. z 
The Society's Permanent Collection consists” 
of upwards of two thousand selected photo 
graphs from the earliest times to the present. 
day but there is unfortunately as yet no printed 


catalogue. 


In my first year as President of this Soci 
1923, | took for the theme of my Presid 
Address "Phases in the Development of 
torial Photography," covering the period 


1843 to 1910. 


Later this was embodied 


lecture form and just recently extended to 
present day, making a complete series of six 
tures illustrated with about 350 lantern si 
reproductions of the work of the most i 


the property of The Photographic Alliance 
circulate amongst the societies affiliated to 
Royal Photographic Society. 3 
Since you ask for a list | give you my pen 
sonal choice of the most important pictorialists _ 
(living and dead) and hope you may find it of ~ 


some service:— 


Great Britain 
D. O. Hill 
O. G. Rejlander 
Mrs. Cameron 
Craig Annan 


Mrs G. A. Barton 


Marcus Adams 
Herbert Lambert 


H. P. Robinson 
Col. Joseph Gale 
Frank Sutcliffe 
George Davison 


A. Horsley Hinton 
Alexander Keighley 


F. J. Mortimer 
Charles Job 
W. J. Roberts 


Roger Fenton 
F. vans 


-SA 


Alfred Stieglitz 

. J. Steichen 
F. Holland Day 
Alvin L. Coburn 
Frank Eugene 
Annie Brigman 
Mrs. G. Kasebier 
G. H. Seeley 
irie MacDonald 
F. O. Libby 
W. Mortensen 
Adolf Fassbender 


France 


Robert Demachy 
Major C. Puyo 


Austria 
Watzek 
Heinrich Kuhn 


Mostly Portrait and Figure 


Most Landscape 


} Mostly Architecture 


Germany 


Brothers Hofmeister 
Hugo Erfurth 
A. Renger Patzsch 


Belgium 
L. Misonne 


Australia 


Dr. Julian Smith 
H. Cazneaux 
Monte Luke 


India 

J. N. Unwalla 
China 

Chin San Long 


Yours sincerely, 


J. Dudley Johnson, 
Hon. Secretary. 


Tue Royat PHotocraPHic SOCIETY OF 
GreaT BritTAIN 
16, Prince’s Gate, S. U. 7 


London, England. 





GUNNERY LESSON 


Motion sermons and 
Da-Lite reens help 
future gunners on Navy 
torpedo planes and 
dive bombers learn 
quickly how to knock 
enemy ships out of the 
sky. As the “attacking 
plane’ comes in on 
the screen, the student 
aims and fires, and his 
hits or misses are regis- 
tered on the screen by 
an electrical training 
device. 


OFFICIAL U. S. NAVY PHOTOGRAPH 


SCREENS Have Joined” 
The Navy, Teo! 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


To train men quickly for the many 
diversified and highly specialized 
duties of naval service, The United 
States Navy uses large numbers of 
motion pictures and slide films. 


In showing these films, Da-Lite 
Glass-Beaded Screens are used ex- 
tensively. The high light-reflective 
quality of the Da-Lite Glass-Beaded 
surface sharpens details and makes 
pictures easier to see and to under- 
stand. Da-Lite Screens, with their 


easier operation and greater dura- 
bility are especially well suited to 
the requirements of wartime train- 
ing programs. 

For the duration, Da-Lite Screens 
are being made only for the Army 
and Navy and for vocational train- 
ing essential to the war effort. 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 
Dept. 7M, 2723 No. Crawford Ave. 
Chicago, Iil. 


BUY WAR BONDS EVERY PAY DAY—AT LEAST 


* 


* * * * 


* 


* * * 


= 


10% 
* 
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Freedom is seldom free! 


You’ve got to earn it...and buying war bonds and stamps is one 
investment you — on the home front — can and must make to try 


to match “their” investment — on the fighting front. 


This is your war. Your life is at stake, too. What’s it worth to you? Every 
penny you own is not too dear a price to pay. Yet you’re not even asked 
to pay — yours is but’a loan that actually pays you interest. You will never 
equal “their” contribution but you can try by buying more and more war 
bonds and stamps to help keep “them” supplied with the planes, guns, 
ships, and fighting material “they” need. Do your share —buy another 
war bond today — and “bond” the axis off the map. 


Although KIN-O-LUX efforts are devoted to supplying the armed forces and many govern- 


ment agencies, you can still buy some KIN-O-LUX products at leading dealers everywhere. 


KIN -O-LUX, INC. 


105 WEST 40th STREET e NEW YORK CITY 
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PRIZE-WINNING 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


HIS beautiful 64-page booklet brings you the 

cream of the winners in recent contests and 
exhibits! Subjects include animals, birds, chil- 
dren, babies, nudes, industrial, landscape, still 
life, and action-news shots. Every one a prize- 
winner in its class! Beautiful reproductions, with 
captions giving complete data on camera, lens, 
filter, film, lighting conditions, exposure, devel- 
opment, etc. In addition, Editor Morgan 
analyzes each print for its prize-winning quali- 
ties, and gives you five essential rules to follow 
for success in taking and submitting photos in 
prize contests. This booklet is a gold mine of 
interest and help for every photographer. Size 
5, by 8!/44 inches. Get your copy at once. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE, Inc. 


37 West 47th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


SEND ONLY 


1 


for this beautiful 
booklet of prize 
winning pictures 


with full technical 
data on how 
they were made 


ie) 


EDITED BY 


WILLARD D. 
MORGAN 


Editor of The Complete Photographer; 
Co-Author of the Leica Manual 
Miniature Camera Work, Syncroflash 
Photography. 








MAIL THIS COUPON 
WITH A DIME 


National Educational Alliance, Inc. 
Dept. 1287, 37 West 47th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Yes, | want "60 Prize-Winning Photographs, and 
How They Were Made." | enclose a dime. 
Name . 
Address .... 


we Narr a rney wor yes ys 
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Wide World. 


.~ HERE, IN THE FORMER BANQUET room of the Raleigh Hotel, is a government agency at work. 
a The information they are totaling, the letters they write, the carbons they are filing, (perhaps 
© less than quadruplicates would mean the work isn’t vital) built the formidable barrier around 


f HE GOVERNMENT clerk at the 
j Ts carries his lunch in two paper 

bags, one for cheese and milk and 
the other for fruit and a piece of cake. 
Standing, he eats in the corner of the 
Washington building where he works, for 
there are not enough restaurants to feed 
him, nor park benches to hold him. By 
quasi-official order he is frozen to his job, 
one of a million “little people” of Wash- 
ington who came here to add up your So- 
cial Security dollars, bond purchases, pen- 
sions, luxury taxes, the number of tree 
seedlings planted in Oregon and the cans 
of anti-freeze sent to Iran on their way to 


Above is a sign meaning one thing to soldiers, another to buredu chief politicians. 


Vladivostock, on the Sea of Japan. 

The concerns of the gentleman on the 
left are not so world-wide, and the com- 
ings and goings of Kings and their Gen- 
erals and Ministers, leave him unper- 
turbed. He would like, simply, to find a 
bus that gets him to work so he won’t 
have to walk; he wants to see a movie 
without standing in line; he wants a place 
to eat Sunday dinner where it is a little 
quiet ; to see his old friends again, and to 
have a private bath. He’s a war time 
Washington worker and home was never 
like this. 
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£ 
Wide World. 
Note, beginning, lower rights 


T'S TRUE what you hear about crowded war-time Washington 
the single towel rack for the} 


! 
of above picture, wooden board added next to the wash-stand, 


three girl occupants, the store bought cupboard, the unshaded electric lights, the stocking ary 


ing rack, the throw rugs on the floor. 











~ Peter K so 


OFF TO WORK ahead of time to beat the 8:25 scramble for food and transportation. 
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THE DAY BEGINS in earnest, and the sidewalks fill with people in a hurry. All day long, to 
midnight, crowds surge out beyond the curb line in downtown Washington. It looks like Broad- 
way before theatre time. Soldiers snap out twenty salutes to the block. 





THE TWICE A MONTH 
line-up at City Bank. In 
Washington all the stores 
know when it’s pay day. As 
government employees 
wages may not be garnisheed 
in Washington spending is 
free. Clerks feel that Civil 
Service means job security 
and are usually broke. They 
lack the ambitious driving 
get ahead force of civilian 
industry, and many have a 
dead mutton attitude. $3,600 
a year is “dough” and many 
a bigwig with power com- 
parable to a $50,000 job in 
civilian life, earns that minus 
a zero. 


Evans from Three Lions. 


WOTDUYOUWANTBUDDY? Stay 
back there! Where’s your pass? 
Why do you want to go in thi 
building? Don’t you see that 
sign? Let’s see your draft card 
Washington, D. C. police, the Na 
tional Park Corps, and a flood of 
M. P.’s liven the day for the 


+ 


curious browser. 


Wide World... ~ 


CAPITOL HILL dominates Wash- 


ington, a town of no manufac 
turers. Aside from local tradesmen, 
the business of everyone is either 


running the government or shak- 
ing it down for a little private 
pork. From almost everywhere, the 
overturned pot at the end of the 
rainbow is visible. 


Walcatt from O.W.I. 





WHITE TIE entertainment in 
Washington is mostly done at 
private homes among a group 
of people numbering less than 
two thousand, most of whom 
» take a proprietary interest in 
q _the Government agency that 
gave them their prestige. One 
way or the other, the Govern- 
ment pays for most of the 
“home” (i. e. official) entertain- 
ing. Government salaries for 
top executives are inordinately 
low. Society is made up of the 
diplomatic corps, high ranking 
Service men, and Federal offi- 
tials whose office gives them 
power. There are no comfort- 
able lamiriations of community 
or suburban society found in 
other cities. The rest of the 


town is socially “out 


Wide World. 


Evans from Three Lions. 


IT LOOKS LIKE a 
movie set, but it’s 
the real thing. Kib- 
itzers at bridge game 
don’t have room to 
stand; they climh 
and peek. Life in 
war time Washing- 
ton is no picnic. 





THE PERCENTAGE of women over 
men continues to be eight to one, 
but allayed by the flood of service- 
men in town for week ends. Every- 


one wants his picture with the 
Capitol as a “drop.” Cops let 
Brownie users alone, but shoo 
away photographers with fancy 
equipment who appear to know 
what they are about. 


Peter Koch. 


WHERE may a soldier 
take a gal for a few 
quiet moments? He’s 
here today and gone in 
ten minutes. The lob- 
bies of most hotels de- 
corously offer uphol- 
stered dim lit corners. 


Bubley, from O.W.I. 


TABLEAU. It could be a scene’ 
from a play and some day it will : 
be. Night time sees Washington 1 
girl clerks to bed early. Night] 
clubbing is very expensive, and @ 
the Man In The Uniform, a 
thousand miles away, gets a 





nightly letter sealed-with-a-kiss. 











THE BUS driver 
who got mad at 
his passengers and 
simply got off and 
left them there, 
had his reasons. 
There are just too 
many people go- 
ing to the same 
place at once. 





Wide World. 


"AND STILL THEY COME. To help win the 
| war, to do their job, to use their highest 
» skill, to get away from home, to try some- 
4 thing new, to meet new people, to earn 
|More money, to be where things are the 
4 hottest, the brightest . . . these are the 
) Teasons that bring them on . . . thousands 
[every month to begin work in war time 
| Washington. 


Evans from Three Lions. 


Peter Koch. 


MANY of Washington’s army of 
defense workers live in_ trailer 
camps. In this picture, Mrs. H. 
Gustafson of St. Paul, Minn., 
hangs out the family wash at the 
Spring Bank Manor Trailer Camp 
in Virginia . . . 40 minutes 
from Mr. Gustafson’s job in 
Washington . . . when he gets gas 
to drive his car. The family has 
been here since January 12, 1941. 
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BECAUSE the audience seems to put’on a 
better show, camera enthusiasts at a base- § 
ball game shoot the closest picture. 





* FACES OF THE FRE 


By 


/ ICTORY is in our faces. Take your 
camera and spend an afternoon 
photographing Americans, and then 
regardless of the kinks in production, the 
growling about rationing, and the good or 
bad news of a battle, you will see that vic- 
tory is in our faces. The will and determi- 
nation to express whatever we feel, to 
make a big enough fuss to: accomplish 
things, is so much a part of our nature 
that freedom reflects itself in our faces. 


George W. Stacey 


If you wish to make an album of the 
faces of the free, go outdoors with your 
camera, to the ball park, to the’ railroad 
station, to the circus, to the subway en- 
trance, wherever people throng, and snap 
them unawares. You will not find tight 
lips, pinched cheeks, hatred gleaming in 
their eyes, suppression and fear in their 
glances, but the fun-loving tolerance of 
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Photos: Griffin from FPG 
America, and a quiet determination to se 
the war through to victory without walk | 
ing a martyr’s path. Even the soldiers who 
have survived battle after battle return for” 
leaves with a bounce to their step, or at 
least a twinkle in their eyes and a hunger 
to know what the Dodgers are scoring. It 
is America’s endearing tradition to fight) 
with a song on her lips. 


These are the faces of America at wi 
of a nation fighting a people’s war agaittt 
the forces that would reduce people 
slavery. This is a war that all take parti 
a war in which no man because he is bla 
or old or handicapped is denied the privy 
lege of fighting, either on the home front} 
or the battle front. But regardless of his 
job, because he is an American, he laughs, 
sometimes uproariously, he hoots, he criti- 
cizes. He is a free man. 





THE BROOKLYN cheer from a fat, sweaty baseball fan is America. Whether he can do 
so well himself is immaterial; the ability and the right to voice your opinion is what 
makes Americans everywhere willing to fight. 
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AVE you ever thought, as I have, 
H that a hung salon looks like a 

picket fence? Not art, not discre- 
tion, determines size. A rule does it. 

I am taking a plunge by putting into 
words, what everyone is talking about. At 
the Second International Chicago Salon 
we received a total of 1596 prints, includ- 
ing 155 foreign. Because I have always 
wanted to learn how judges reacted to 
various types of prints and to have the 


sparet 
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IN THE PALACE theater, in the old days, th 
was usually one actor who played a violin wh 
standing on his head, or defeated gravity 
riding a bike on a wire. “Design” by R. 
Griffith and “Kitchen Sink” by Michael } 
are technical masterpieces. Are these our go 


BY STUYVESANT PEABOD) 


thrill of handling the prints of many e& 
hibitors, here and abroad, with many 4 
whom I have a nodding acquaintance, 
served on the Salon Committee. 

You all know the voting system 
It is fair.and quick, consisting of a series 
of five red and five green lights hung on © 
top of the PSA approved lighting easel. 
Each judge has a key that controls two 
lights and no lights flash until all keys are 
pressed, so no judge by quick voting could 





RECOGNITION OF SUBJECT matter, the simplest form of art, is what this picture 
counts on for its appeal. At least a hundred pictures of the “Kitchen Sink” sort are 
entered in every salon. What are we trying to do—confound our fellows with amazing 


technical skill or offer an idea, a thought, or an interpretation? 





influence the others, as all lights flash on 
at the same instant. 

It took the judges* about six hours to 
view the entire entry for the first time, 
and in this first view five green lights put 
a print in the salon and five red lights put 
a print out. All other prints receiving one 
or more green lights were viewed at least 
twice more before the Salon was finally 
selected. 329 prints, or a little over 20% 
of the entries were included in the final 
selection. 

Before the committee started passing 
the prints in front of our judges, we sorted 
them in sizes and separated the four prints 
of each entrant so they would not come 
up consecutively, no matter what their 


size. As the 1596 prints began passing | 


through the viewing easel I became 
quickly conscious that the prints seemed 
to run in definite patterns. There were at 
least three dozen wind mill pictures, 150 
beaches and sands, two to three hundred 
snow scenes, mostly toned blue, scores and 
scores of texture, pattern and still lifes, 
hundreds of landscapes and two hundred 
babies. The babies are heart breaking be- 
cause, you see, they are all nice babies; 
you feel so often that the maker of the 
print loves his subject, and in so many 
cases the maker’s love for the subject has 
influenced his judgment as to the value 
of the print. 

The smaller prints, first 8x10’s, and 
then not over 11x14’s, were the first 
through the easel and contained by all 
odds the greatest majority of the rejects. 
This is not, I am certain, due to their 
size, but I think shows that the less exper- 
ienced photographers have more difficulty 
making prints 14x17 and larger. The bet- 
ter photographers can and do make the 
larger size prints. Size alone does not add 
anything to a poor print, but on the con- 
trary, the poor big ones were very poor 
indeed, but there were not so many of 
them. 

*The judges were Jack Wright of San Jose, California, 
exhibitor and active in San Francisco camera circles; 
Floyd B. Evans of Pasadena, California, who has the 
highest score in this *s salon; William Dennin, Presi- 
dent of Green Briar era Club; Mrs. Blanche Kolarik 
salon exhibitor and well known for her color work, and 


J. R. Casey, President of the Chicago Photographic So 
ciety, Inc., and a former newspaper cartoonist.—Eb. 
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Craftsmen in every field are allowed) 
gratifying choice of material, size, shape 
and subject. This lack of restriction, thigi 
unhampering of imagination, is not th 
property of the pictorialist who shows hig 
work at salons. 3 

When Stieglitz forced recognition: ¢ 
American photographic art against th 
then stolid Royal Photographic Societ 
(of England) by founding the Photo Sé 
cessionists, he chose his subject, size amt 
shape at will. What started out as a vigor 
ous, dynamic protest by a group of young 
American artists is now dullish beca 
the practitioners have lost their desire fa 
revolt. 4 

Subject matter is preordained. The 
is always a “Morning Mist” and indeed 
there should be. But not fifty of themy 
and certainly not five hundred. Yet 
“Morning Mist” is being made again and 
again by salon exhibitors. We learn by 
imitation; all of us learn that way. But” 
then we must assimilate what we have) 
imitated into our own personality and) 
come up with something fresh. Our salon? 
exhibitors have learned technique by imi-) 
tation, and they have learned it well. Isn't} 
it time now to turn that technique to its” 
only purpose? The judges don’t encour-" 
age The Man With An Idea by hanging) 
second rate idea pictures in the same way” 
that they will hang second rate technique: 
pictures. 

A pale imitation of Adolph Fassbende 
has a better chance of being hung than 
Joe Doakes, who is strong on ideas, but} 
weak on focus. Satire, irony, humor, cari) 
cature, the chief weapons of men who sell’ 
ideas, have been filtered out of photogra-) 
phy. Such a great emphasis is being? 
placed on composition, form and tech-% 
nique as ends in themselves that a man 
shoots his bolt achieving these. 

What of these landscapes that occupy 
so much of the salon exhibitor’s time? 
There are’S curves galore. This one is 
inverted, that one stands slightly askew, 
here is one on its side, and there it is 
again, but this time elongated. The S$ 
curve is now a trade mark, an accomplish- 
ment. The subject matter of these Jand- 
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MICHAEL J. ROLL All photographs from Chicago Second International Salon. 


NOTE HOW the barn on the left perfectly balances the fence and the outbuilding on 
the right. See also how the fence points like an arrow to the center of interest and how 
the shadow on the road leads there, too. The white picket fence on the left continues 


to hold the eye long after it hits the center of interest. But just what is the center of 
interest to which all roads lead? It is a bundle of snow in the center of the road. 
Here in its essence is the good and the bad of present-day salon photography. The 
composition, the technique, the print quality are magnificent. The emotion, the feeling, 
the interpretation are wanting. 
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TO SAY “no” is easy, and quickly solves most problems. But “Jack” Peabody’s attitude 
is not a negative one. He loves photography and is all wrapped up in its development. 
Of this picture, “By The Lake” by John H. Kemp, Jr., he says: “I would enjoy owning 
and hanging it, and am sure the enjoyment would last.” 


Ba ep 
€ 
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THERE IS ALWAYS a “Morning Mist,” and this one by L. H. Longwell perhaps, better 
than most, has caused some of our peripatetic judges, such as Charles Martz (see letter 
page 8) to ask what the times have done to pictorial photography. 





HERE 1S A FINE picture of a winter day in the country. Far better than most with 
excellent snow, and lots of it, but with no feeling except that the place sure looks differ- 
ent in winter. A horse on the road, a man with a milk pail, something to add life, 
motion, or meaning would have made this more interesting. Snow flakes as they fall offer 
a thousand patterns and designs, while snow scenes at salons combine the lot into one. 


scapes in many cases have meaning to the 
photographer, but not always. “The Old 
Mill Stream” is a charmer, but isn’t it 
best done by someone to whom the stream 
has long had meaning? 


EOPLE should photograph things they 

know and things they like. These are 
the two pole stars of the photographers 
who have gained recognition. But the 
American exhibitor, in the 45 years since 
Stieglitz started us going, is today hemmed 
by rules of tradition and unwitting inter- 
salon connivance. His nudes, for instance, 
look like any Queen of Hearts. They 


neither smile, nor are seen in mixed com- 
pany. Mary Magdalen sets the pose for 
half such entries, and Mortensen sullies 
the rest. 

Pictures of children are never casual, 
full of mimicry, or tearful defiance. We 
tuck back the last stray lock of hair, and 
press the button. Portrait! Portrait of 
what? Portrait of an idealized child that 
looks like any good technical print of an 
idealized child. Our friends are impressed. 
The mother is willing to buy “an enlarge- 
ment if you’ll let me pay for your film or 
whatever-it-is-you-use.” The judges hang 
it. The child, meanwhile, is uninterpreted 
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“BEHIND THE 8 BALL” by Walter Chandoha. 


“The entire audience laughed when this 


hit the judges easel and the green lights instantly flashed on. There is not enough 
humor in life, or to say it differently, there cannot be too much good humor in life, 
so why can’t there be more humor m photographic salons? Nothing is harder to do 
well, and nothing is so satisfactory when well done. This print is, of course, staged and 
therefore a shade forced, but I say hurrah, for the chap makes the effort.” 


photographically. The photographer has 
but a narow edge to impose his subtlety. 
The things over which he has control are 
few, while the things he seeks to control 
—light and shade—confound him with 
their elusiveness. 

It has taken me many years to learn 
to appreciate real print quality—that abil- 
ity of a perfect photographic print to show 
all gradations from pure white.to pure 
black, and to depict in this medium what- 
ever the subject might be in a manner no 
other medium I know of.can equal. 

Good print quality predominated at our 
Chicago International. In a few cases the 
quality was so superb that it alone seemed 
to influence the judges and they seemed 
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to include some prints for that alone. Es- 
pecially in landscapes. A perfectly printed 
landscape, with super-photographic qual- 
ity and copy-book composition, but little 
else, would quite often be voted in by the 
judges. These were lovely pictures, but 
they seemed to lack that emotion or spirit 
that the great landscape artists painted 
into their pictures which have made them 
live and be loved through the years. 
They reminded me of a friend of mine 
whose grandfather was a noted art dealer. 
This old gentleman had a large oil paint- 
ing of a flock of sheep huddled in a snow- 
drift. He used to say that this picture was 
his best seller, but that it would never stay 
sold. After a purchaser had it for about 





“| ALSO LIKED VERY MUCH an untitled picture of Two Ducks by Fred H. Ragsdale. 
It is anthropomorphic. I recognized these ducks at once and I grinned back at them. 
It is a good picture technically, although not so good in composition, but what difference 
does that make? These ducks have personalities. They are living and real: Compare 
them to the cat and dog pet pictures:that fill our salons; good pictures or portraits of 
the subjects represented, but without that something to give the universal interest Mr. 
Ragsdale has caught in his delightful pair of ducks.” 


six months, he would bring it back and 
say he could no longer stand looking at it. 
The sheep looked so damn cold, he 
couldn’t stand it—would the dealer let 
him apply it on the purchase of a differ- 
ent picture. I know I would feel his way 


about some of these pictures. The maker 
saw a beautiful scene; he composed it 
well. Sometimes even the light at the time 


he hit this spot was right, but he did not 
put anything of himself, any thought, feel- 
ing or atmosphere into the picture. He 
produced a perfect technical view of the 
spot he was at when the picture was shot. 
My landscapes turn out like this. They 
are useful if someone is interested in buy- 
ing property at the spot they were taken, 


but they are not pictures you would want 
to live with. 

There were many snow scenes at our 
salon. Most of them were just nice, clean 
cold snow. Most of them were well 
printed. Sometimes they showed footprints 
leading over a little hill, or a frozen brook, 
or shadows of grass or bushes that were 
sticking up through the snow. They had 
little meaning for the most part, and I 
felt their makers were captivated by a 
desire to make perfect snow texture rather 
than thinking of any emotion or mood he 
wanted the scene to arouse. 

To get anywhere in present-day com- 
petition, a photographer must have good 
technique, and these sorts of pictures are 
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excellent ways to practice it. Our whole 
salon is filled with good technique, but 
the outstanding pictures go far beyond 
mere technique. They have originality 
and in some way move the beholder to 
think or feel or laugh or cry, not just look 
at them and say “Isn’t that a swell kitchen 
sink.” 

But here I am getting critical, and crit- 
ical of photographers whose work I would 
be so happy to be able to equal, so before 
I stick my neck out too far, I want to 
show you some pictures that did move me. 

My favorite picture was “Adoration” 
by Alexander H. Aronson. It is so sim- 
ple, so appealing, so beautifully taken, the 
light is so good and so completely effec- 
tive that I can only hope it reproduces as 
well as it looks in the original print. Here 
every shadow is full of detail. There are 
no complete blacks. Your eye can wander 
all over the church with interest, coming 
back again and again to the devout figure 
that dominates the picture. Photography 
has such unlimited possibilities. You real- 
ize this as you study the picture, made, I 
am sure, by natural light, and so perfectly 
made. 

Next I liked “Rendezvous” by Walter 
Chandoha. This is probably a flash. It is 
so real and full of meaning. Mr. Chan- 
doha has caught a flash of real life with 
universal interest and appeal. 

Only one picture of Civilian Defense 
got past the judges and I doubt if any 
others were entered. Maybe we are all so 
affected by the war that we want to get 
away from it in our recreation of making 
pictures, but I was surprised that there 
were so few showing our Civilian Defense 
activities. Air Raid Wardens, Block Cap- 
tains, Salvage Workers, tin can collecting, 
none of these activities were pictured. 
There were very few Red Cross pictures. 
Last year in Chicago alone over 300,000 
people were trained in First Aid. Why no 
pictures of this sort of thing? The last 
night in my First Aid Class I kicked my- 
self because I had not brought a flash out- 
fit. The place was full of pictures. Funny 
pictures, serious pictures, and all the best 
sorts of pictures—people seriously doing 
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something worth while in an interesting 
way. 7 
Judges are picking typed pictures now, 
in most cases, only because that is the kin 
of picture we are putting before them 
judge. Sure, when a new idea or treat 
ment flashes before them, they will shy 
away from it for a while. I know severa 
photographers who can go out any day 
and make a picture that is pretty in 
to make most salons, and unfortunately, 
many of them stick to just the type they 
know the judges are used to and will put 
up, instead of going beyond this and seek= 
ing out newer approaches and better 
ideas. Some are afraid to let the $ 
go for fear it will not click and that their 
salon records will fall off. With the pho 
tographic teachnique so many now possess) 
why not make better use of it? I doubt 
if Piccasso made a magazine cover 
his first picture, or maybe he never 
one at all, and still artists assure me he 
forgot more drawing technique th 
many great artists will ever know. a 
I have loved everything about photog-) 
raphy since I was a boy and each year I 
seem to become more and more absorbed” 
in it. Recently a lecturer on art was com) 
plaining that for the third consecutive” 
year he had given a series of lectures in} 
another city, and that to get to his lec- | 
ture room each day it had been necessary § 
for him to pass through the rooms in} 
which each year at that time one of our | 
greatest photographic salons was hanging, 
and that this daily trip through the salon 7 
always so upset him that it was several } 
minutes before he could settle down to 7 
give his art lecture. I made a few remarks | 
about this artistic soul when I heard this, © 
but it kept going through my mind. But > 
recently I think I have figured out what 7 
bothered him. 4 
All photographic salons have certain — 
rules. All mounts must be 16x20 inches 7 
in size, preferably light or white in color, 
and many add vertical mounting only. 
The result is that the first view as you 
enter a photographic salon is a pattern 
with little variation. To, those who go 
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ADORATION By ALEXANDER ARONSON 


“TOPS TO ME in American salon exhibition is this simple, appealing theme by Aronson. 


Your eye can wander all over the church, with interest coming back again and again to 
the devout figure that dominates the picture.” 
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FAST FILM and 1/25 second with the light of ON SLOW pan, 1/5 second exposure was nec- 
an ordinary Mazda bulb gives a good candid’ essary, but even with poor lighting, there is a 
shot although the girl's face is slightly grayish. suggestion of modelling in the shaded face. 


x USE SLOW PAN 
for Zuality and Fine Grain 


By E. HOFFMANN PRICE 


HE many “impossible” shots made 

by candid cameramen using ultra- 

rapid emulsions have made many of 

us neglect the so-called slow films and 

their advantages; slow pan is fast enough 

for at least 90% of one’s shooting, and 

wherever its speed is sufficient, it gives far 
better results. 

Having a lower red-sensitivity than the 
extremely rapid film, the slow emulsions 
give better rendition of human subjects, 
especially with photofloods, since one 
doesn’t get the pasty faces and grayish lips 
which the fast emulsion gives. More than 
that, the gradation is better, there is more 
sparkle, and more detail, so that even 
when the subject has very flat lighting, 
the contours ofthe face are modelled. 

























THE UNVARYING gray murk of the shadows, 
without a trace of sparkle or gradation, is typical 
of ultra-rapid film; so also is the abrupt and 
unnatural transition from the highlighted fea- 
tures to the shadowed portions. 








HAILSTONES of record size were snapped on 
Panatomic X at 4:30 P. M., despite a heavily 
overcast sky. If you correctly expose these 
slower ribbons, you'll be pleased with the fine 
grain and detail obtained. 


Slow pan, dunked in any standard 
metol-hydroquinone-borax developer gives 
better quality and finer grain than you get 
from fast film processed in the very best 
of “patented” developers. 

For copying and micro-filing, slow pan 
is grand. I’ve shot magazine covers, maps, 
Oriental carpets, Buddhist temple paint- 
ings, all in the wildest of colors, and with- 
out bothering with a filter. While the ren- 
ditions were not absolutely true, the con- 
trast and the separation of the colors was 
entirely adequate. 

Slow emulsions can be stored for long 
periods without deterioration. I used some 
which had expired for well over a year, 
yet there was no loss of speed, and no per- 
ceptible increase in fog level, in spite of 
deliberate overdevelopment. Ultra-rapid 
film, on the other hand, even while still 
90 days short of expiration, often loses as 
much as 50% of its original speed. If you 
customarily buy a hundred feet or so of 
bulk film and load it yourself into car- 
tridges, it is wise to use slow pan rather 
than the “dynamite” emulsions. 

But suppose you start out with some 
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COPYING a Buddhist temple painting without 
a filter gave good contrast and adequate sepa- 
ration of the colors. The advantage of slow 
pan is also noticeable in landscapes where ultra- 
speed means gray skies and grain. 
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THE MAXIMUM sparkle from very flat light- 


ing was obtained with Finopan. An overcast 
sky was made worse by steam and smoke, but 
the comparatively slow film was fast enough to 


get this picture. 


Panatomic X and the light goes bad or 
some speed work is necessary. Rewind the 
roll of slow pan, write on the leader how 
many frames have been exposed, and then 
switch to the ultra-rapid film. Don’t worry 


(Concluded on page 97) 
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SOMETIMES a shy and gentle dog like this dachshund, who preferred the safety of 
his master’s lap, can be effectively photographed by draping the owner with a large 


piece of cloth of desired texture and color. For light colored dogs, black velvet or 
jersey is good; with darker ones a light toned monkscloth gives a pleasing texture. 
Sheets are not suitable because they rumpie too easily and produce a dead whiteness. 
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NEVER A DULL moment when you photograph a variety of temperaments on one piece 
of film. If what the vets say is true, the Boxers might look mean, but it'll be a toy 
Pomeranian or a Peke that'll nip you if he doesn’t want to be moved to the right. 


PETS ARE PHOTOGENIC 


by Geoxgia Cngethard 


F ANIMALS appeal to you at all, 
| you want to take their pictures. And 

as Bryan Holme said in A Book of 
Animals, “Everything that lives and grows 
is inseparably related to the immense uni- 
verse in which humans are indeed only a 
small part; thus, consciously or subcon- 
sciously, if we love anything, we must love 
animals.” 

Because pets haven’t a preconceived 
idea what they look like, you'll find 
them fun to photograph. Grandmas, 
mothers, and glamorous eighteen-year- 
olds have posed for me and cautioned, “I 
don’t care if it looks like me, I just want 
a pretty picture”; but I have yet to pic- 


ture a Sealyham with my camera and get 
any reaction but a joyously wagging tail, 
a sticky kiss, or a strutting, man-about- 
town attitude. 

If the animal you photograph is not 
your own nor at ease with you, make 
friends with the model before you try 
to take his picture. As in human por- 
traiture, get the subject to feel utterly at 
home with you, especially if you are 
photographing him in _ surroundings 
strange to him. Rather than hurry, take 
time to learn the subject’s character, tem- 
perament, and the angle from which he 
will appear to best advantage. 

Express in the photograph the char- 
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THE SHORT-LEGGED Sealyham is a self-confident, spunky, lovable rascal who will look 
you right in the eye. This extremely alert little fellow seemed to enjoy strutting about 
on a card table and striking a pose. Shot at f16 and 1/100 with synchronized flash. 




















Sn 4s Patel liane 


DANGLING a spool on a string concentrated the 
attention of this beautifully marked cat and 
made possible a detailed shot with floodlighting 
at 1/40 sec. and /6.3. 


acteristics of the breed as well as the 
character of the individual, the wistful- 
ness of a cocker spaniel, the pertness 
of a terrier, the devotion of a collie. Pic- 
turing the soft, feline quality of a cat or 
the lustre and detail of its eyes makes a 
fascinating study. 

If your model gets restless while posing, 
let him have a drink or a romp. Keep 
him fresh and lively. When he poses well, 
reward him with petting, words of praise, 
and a bit of food—he will soon learn 
that there is profit in cooperation. I have 
known some animals who would literally 
beg to pose again when handled cor- 
rectly. 

To get a cat or a dog to pose, hold 
food in front of him in the proper direc- 
tion and at the desired eye level. Dan- 
gling, glittering objects sometimes help, 
or unusual sound effects, such as rattles 
or vocal effects, barking at cats and meow- 
ing at dogs, or squeaking toys. Don’t re- 
peat vocal effects too often or they lose 
their effect. Catnip and milk are effective 
with cats. Also a piece of paper can be 
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dipped in salmon oil and attached to 
a string which is dangled in front of a 
cat until the proper head and eye posi- 
tion is obtained. Puppies put in a box 
or basket will give good results as they 
try to crawl out toward the photographer. 

Small pets are best posed on a card 
table. You can establish the field and 
the focus of your camera before putting 
the animal up to pose. Use a vase or 
some other good sized object as your 
point of focus in the spot where you will 
later place the pet. Work at a distance, 
say about 6 feet—which will enable you 
to include most of the card table. In this 
way you will never inadvertently cut off 
a nose or a tail even if the animal moves 
slightly out of position. Stop down as 
much as possible so as to allow for suffi- 
cient depth of focus. A card table limits 
the animal’s activities, yet does not make 
him feel too cramped. Animals on the 
floor are too apt to dart out of position 
just as you shoot—also the photographer 
has to shoot from a floor position which 

(Continued on page 96) 





PICTURES like the cocker spaniel licking his 
nose are obtainable sometimes if the photog- 
rapher can keep his subject approximately in 
one place, focus for that spot, and then have 
the shutter cocked and ready for action. 
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WITH YOUR ENLARGER 


PLACE a 100 watt spot next to the en- 
larger on one, or preferably both sides. 
Height will depend on size of photo. 
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THIS 25-year- 
old yellowed 
print was copied 
on Agfa SS 
Plenachrome, to 
hold detail. 
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NY number of times I have had re- 
A quests from friends to bring to life 
again some old and yellowed print 
that has become a family treasure because 
it is the only picture of someone long de- 
parted. Very often it is necessary to do 
commercial copy jobs. I could never do 
such work with just my Rolleicord and 
Super Omega Enlarger until I worked out 
a system. The complete job is now done 
with the enlarger and a 100 watt spot- 
light, or a small flood. No special at- 
tachment is used. 

This is a very simple method which 
anyone can do with any type enlarger, but 
seemingly few people know about it. I 
have also found it a much better method 
than making paper negatives, as your re- 
touching can be done on a print larger 
than the original and then reduced to the 
proper size. The quality of your prints 
will naturally be governed by the quality 
of your enlarger lens, as it is doing a 
camera’s job, but in any case the results 
will surprise you. 


THIS copy was made for a news 
paper job and had to be “con- 
trasty.” Kodak Commercial film 
was used for strong blacks and 
whites. 




































MOUNT the photo to be 
copied so that it will lie flat. 
Place under enlarger and 
fasten in position with tape 
so that it will not buckle 


SNAP on spotlight. Focus 
light so it covers photo even- 
ly. If the paper has a rough 
texture use one light on each 
side, or use a cardboard re- 
flector on one side. 












INSERT an old negative in 
enlarger to focus on your 
photo. This eliminates the 
need ror a ground glass. The 
enlarger acts like a camera. 


IF YOU use a light meter, it 
will usually be necessary to 
double the exposure called 
for on short distances.—Or 
strips of film can be used to 
experiment with exposures. 


PLACE cardboard in enlarger between light and film. 
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MARK size of photo on piece 
of white paper. Focus nega- 
tive to that size. Remove 
paper and fasten photo in 
position under negative. 


SWITCH red light on, white 
light off. Insert film in nega- 
tive carrier, dull side down. 


Use slow film that is safe 
under‘a red light. Stop lens 
to {22 for longer exposure. 


Snap on spotlight for required exposure. Remove film 
and place in light tight box to await others, if any. De- 
velop full time. It is a good idea to make the negative 
larger than the original photo if the enlarger has a reduc- 


ing attachment. 

















FIRST practical negative. Made 
in 1835 by William Henry Fox 
Talbot. Exposure 30 minutes. 
Title: “Latticed Window.” 


THE DARK ROOM used by Fox Talbot in August, 1835 was the crypt at Lacock Abbey. 
Window, at center right was covered with Talbot’s cape to shield light. Yawning recess, 
in center, once held the remains of the Earl of Shrewsbury, founder of the Talbot line. 
A granddaughter, Myra, still lives at Lacock Abbey. 




















A MODERN camera lucida, left. The 
original instrument as invented in 
1807 by Dr. Wollaston was used as 
a guide by artists when sketching. It 
consists essentially of a specially sur- 
faced prism supported on an adjust- 
able metal rod, and is used somewhat 
in the manner of a range finder. 


When aimed at a view and on look- 
ing through the prism, an apparent 
image is caused to appear on paper 
placed underneath the prism, the im- 
age being properly positioned through 
the medium of internal reflection in 
the prism (not reversed as in a mir- 
ror) and serving as a convenient guide 
for tracing the outline of the view or 
subject. 
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N the crypt at Lacock Abbey, the 
descendants of the house of Shrews- 
bury lay soundlessly. Close by, their 
youngest heir worked by the light 

of a single tallow candle, in what was cer- 
tainly the largest, if not the coziest dark 
room in Old England. Some people have 
since called it the First Darkroom, and 
himself, William Henry Fox Talbot, the 
first photographer. 

The remnant of his first photograph 
is a somewhat sorry affair looking more 
like the door of a county jail than it 
resembles its genteel title, “Latticed Win- 
dow.” But when it was created in August, 
1835, you could count the little panes of 
glass in the latticed window, about 200 
of them. Talbot made the first practical 
photographic negative with salts of silver. 

In fiction, an invention comes suddenly, 
like an April shower. In life, an invention 
grows deviously, backing and filling be- 
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cause of a thousand little things we have 
done. 

So it was with Fox Talbot. Born an 
English gentleman with “resources to 
command as he fiked,” Fox Talbot, after 
graduating from Cambridge, accepted a 
wanderjahr from his parents. He made 
in 1833 the classic pilgrimage that at- 
tracted his friends, a year of genial travel 
and study at fashionable spas along the 
Mediterranean where it was de rigueur 
for well-bred young gentlemen to bring 
back, as a memento for the wrought iron 
bound family album, some free-hand 
sketches of lovely landscapes. 

Had Fox Talbot been an artist, photog- 
raphy might have lost a good friend. The 
camera lucida suggested an easy way to 
sketch, and Fox Talbot amused himself 
with one. In “Pencil of Nature,” the 
world’s first book to be illustrated photo- 
graphically, he writes genially, yet with 
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the prescience of a man who appreciates 
his own talents, of this historical mo- 
ment : 

“One of the first days of the month 
of October, 1833, I was amusing my- 
self on the lovely shores of the Lake 
of Como, in Italy, taking sketches with 
Wollaston’s Camera Lucida, or rather 
I should say, attempting to take them; 
but with the smallest possible amount 
of success. For when the eye was re- 
moved from the prism—in which all 
looked beautiful—I found that the 
faithless pencil had only left traces on 
the paper melancholy to behold. After 
various fruitless attempts, I laid aside 
the instrument and came to the con- 
clusion, that its use required a previous 
knowledge of drawing, which unfortu- 
nately I did not possess. 

“. . . It was during these thoughts 
that the idea occurred to me. . . how 
charming it would be if it were possi- 
ble to cause these natural images to 
imprint themselves durably, and re- 
main fixed upon the paper! 

“And why should it not be possible ? 
I asked myself. The picture, divested 
of the ideas which accompany it, and 





considered only in its ultimate nature, 
is but a succession or variety of 
stronger lights thrown upon one part 
of the paper, and of deeper shadows 
on another. Now Light, where it exists, 
can exert an action, and, in certain 
circumstances, does exert one sufficient 
to cause changes in material bodies. 
Suppose, then, such an action could 
be exerted on the paper; and suppose 
the paper could be visibly changed by 
it? Such was the idea that came to 
my mind.” 

The original Fox Talbot experiment, on 
which hinged the future of photography, 
is one that you can do yourself, and 
in doing it re-enact one of those “all 
clear” moments in which science rushes 
ahead. Today it all seems so simple, so 
direct. But then, if one were to read the 
New York newspapers of autumn 1835, 
things were in an oddly reverse order from 
today. France was making “preparations 
to carry the war into Africa,” and “1000 
Germans, young and active men, were 
getting ready to immigrate to the United 
States.” China was “steadfastly resisting 
the British,” while “Russia was threaten- 
ing British possessions in Southern Asia.” 








William Henry Fox Talbot 
1800 —1877 





FOLLOW THE EXCITING road, traveled more 
than a hundred years ago by Talbot, and re- 
create in your own dark room one of those 
glowing, full steam ahead moments in the his- 
tory of science. This series offers readers the 
opportunity of mastering First Principles in the 
identical way that their inventors learned them 
and passed them on to all of us. Over and 
above making the first negative, and the first 
calotype (Beautiful Image) and publishing the 
world’s first book, illustrated by photography 
(“Pencil of Nature”), Talbot offered the artis- 
tic thesis some pictorialists have ignored: “The 
great purpose to which photography may be 
turned is to interpret nature.” 














THIS IS HOW one of Talbot’s prints looks 
today. The binder, who pasted these prints 
into “Pencil of Nature” in 1843, used alum in 
his paste, and that accounts for the fading. 
The reproduction of these pictures for publica- 
tion was done for Minicam by J. S. Mertle, 
F.R.P.S. technical director of the International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America, who 
owns a copy of the extremely rare “Pencil of 
Nature” ; from which these prints were taken. 
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“QUEEN'S COLLEGE," Oxford, England was the subject of an early Talbot effort. 
Note absence of distortion. How many of us do as well, today? Of this effort, Talbot 
writes: “This building presents on its surface the most evident marks of the injuries of 
time and weather, in the abraded state of stone, which probably was of a bad quality 
originally. The view is taken from the other side of High Street—looking North. The 
time is morning. 

“At the end of a narrow street the Church of St. Peter’s in the East, said to be the 
most ancient church in Oxford, and built during the Saxon era.” 
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Perform Fox Talbot’s experiment your- 
self and you will appréciate the anomaly 
of the last hundred years of photographic 
progress. How narrow is the gap between 
the amateur photography we know and 
that of Fox Talbot’s! 


Try this . . . yourself 


To carry out Fox Talbot’s success- 
ful experiment in preparing sensi- 
tized paper, secure a few sheets of 
fine linen writing paper, two small 
trays and a small printing frame. Use 
either a dark room, or one lit by a 25-watt 
lamp with a Kraft bag hung over it. 

Into one tray pour a weak solution of 
common tablesalt; in the other pour one 
ounce of silver nitrate to-eight ounces of 
water. 

A sheet of the writing paper is dipped 
in the salt solution and then wiped dry, 
thus uniformly distributing the salt 
throughout the pores of the paper. The 
paper is then floated on the silver nitrate 
solution for a few moments, after which 
the paper is dried before a fire (red or 
yellow flame is O. K.) or the heat from 
a toaster or waffle iron. 

During the drying, the silver nitrate 
combines chemically with the sodium 
chloride (tablesalt) and forms silver chlo- 
ride in the pores of the paper. It is the 
silver chloride that is sensitive to light. 

Now place the leaf of a flower or fern 
(lacy thin leaves are best) in the frame 
and on top of it lay your sheet of sensi- 
tized paper. After locking the back of the 
frame, take it outdoors and allow the di- 
rect rays of the sun to fall on the leaf. 

Soon you will notice a darkening in 
the bare parts of the paper, this darken- 
ing slowly extending through the leaf as 
the light passes through it and delineates 
not only its form but even its nerves and 
structure. 

When the image of the leaf is com- 
pletely visible, remove the paper from 
the frame and immerse it in a strong solu- 
tion of tablesalt, then wash the print 
briefly in water and hang it up to dry. 
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To a modern amateur, the procedure 
and aim of the experiment is painfully 
simple, but it was the subject of a text- 
book in 1868 by Charles F. Himes, a doc- 
tor of philosophy and professor of natural 
science at Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania. 


The Talbot experiment laid the foun- 
dation for the negative-positive process, 
and it opened the door for the introduc- 
tion of plates, films, and papers sensitized 
with salts of silver, without which modern 
photography would be helpless. 

In early times, an inventor was no spe- 
cialist. He rambled in all the arts. The 
writings of the early workers in photog- 
raphy reveal a philosophical examining of 
life itself and an appreciation of the neat 
interrelationship of stone to blood. Fox 
Talbot sought more than “a photograph.” 
He was looking, he said, for “a transcript 
of nature, not in her individualities, but 
in her broad expanded form of hill and 
dale, river and waterfall.” The driving 
force behind his researches was to im- 
prison on paper the beauties that one man 
might make of nature by his own artistic- 
ally quickened viewpoint. He desired the 
photograph, not for itself alone, although 
his share in its discovery pleased him im- 
mensely, but to give publication to that 
special angle of any scene which the man 
with the greater soul sees. 


Abrupt in speech, firm in convictions, 
Fox Talbot had something to say—and 
photography was simply the means. 


His friends though, notably Professor 
Faraday (who discovered the dynamo), 
wanted Fox to get full personal credit for 
his inventions, and on January 25, 1939, 
he exhibited samples of Talbot’s process 
at the Royal Institution, London. His in- 
terest in the matter was still that of a 
gentleman and a scholar with time on his 
hands. But with the announcement of 
Daguerre’s development of his plates with 
the vapor of mercury, Talbot was spurred 
to improve his own discovery, and on Sep- 
tember 7, 1840, he gave the name calo- 
type (roughly translated: “beautiful im- 
age”) to his own prints, which were de- 




















ONE LOOKS in amazement at this very early photograph and wonders how far, if at all, we have 
come in our modern progress. Made at a time when each step of the way was a plunge into dark- 
ness, the result is a challenge to the best fashion and industrial photographer in Grand Central Pal- 


ace. Thinking ahead toward the idea of photo-criminology, Talbot wrote: 


“The more strange 


and fantastic the forms of the old tea pots, the more advantage in having their pictures given 
instead of their descriptions. Should a thief afterwards purloin the treasures—if mute testimony 
of the picture were to be produced against him in court—it would certainly be mute evidence of 
a novel kind, but what judge and jury might say to it is a matter which I leave to. . . specuation.” 





veloped with aceto-silver nitrate solution 
containing gallic acid. 

News of what Talbot did caused the 
blood of thoughtful men to tingle. Per- 
haps the greatest modification since made 
to Talbot’s discovery of September 7, 
1840, was the use of gelatin as a vehicle 
for silver salts, which was done in 1871 
by R. L. Maddox. Talbot’s process was 
patented February 8, 1841. 

You can acquaint yourself with the path 
that photography has followed by re-en- 
acting these early experiments. They are 
easy to do, and ingrain first principles. 
Here are the simple steps that, when per- 


formed, create before you the full-blown 
figure of photography as known and prac- 
tised by Talbot. 
Here is the routine of Talbot's 
calotype process as described by 
the inventor himself. Use a dark- 
ened room as in the first experi- 
ment. Take a sheet of smooth fine linen 
writing paper (with no watermark) and 
apply by brush to one side a solution of 
silver nitrate (100 grains to 6 ounces of 
water). Allow the sheet to dry and then 
mark the treated surface with a pencil to 
identify it, after which immerse the paper 
in a bath of potassium iodide (500 grains 
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in 20 ounces of water), permitting it to 
remain in the bath for about three 
minutes. 

Without drying, dip the sheet in water 
and then blot the surface lightly with 
lintless blotting paper, after which dry 
the sheet before a fire or source of heat 
(toaster, or waffle iron). At this stage the 
paper, using Talbot’s term, is called 
iodized paper, because of its uniform pale 
yellow coating of silver iodide. 

The first operation completed, we now 


proceed to the second phase, for which | 


two solutions* are prepared : 


A 
Detsied water......:... 2 ounces 
Silver nitrate ..... 100 grains 
Glacial acetic acid... . 2. drams 
B 
Distilled water. . 2 ounces 
eee SCME. ta. ss 8 grains 


(Use print tongs as gallic acid stains.) 


Take equal parts of A and B, mix them 
together (mix at time of use—the mixture 
will not keep), and wash the marked 
side of the sheet with this preparation. 
Allow it to act for about one-half minute 
on the surface of the paper, then dip the 
sheet in water and dry the paper with 
the aid of heat. Fox Talbot used a candle 
as a “safelight,” or darkroom illumina- 
tion, for the work of sensitizing and 
development. 

The paper is now ready for exposure, 
either in the camera or printing frame. 

After exposure, the latent image is de- 
veloped by washing the exposed surface 
with the same gallic acid-silver nitrate 
solution used for preparing the paper 
(Talbot called it “gallo-nitrate of silver’) , 
the solution applied for as long as is neces- 
sary to secure an image of good visibility. 

As a fixing agent, Talbot at first em- 
ployed a potassium bromide solution (100 
grains to 8 ounces of water), but this 


part of the process can be neglected in. 


favor of a hypo bath, which Talbot used 
for fixing purposes on June 1, 1843. 
The results are somewhat similar to 





* Chemicals available at any photo engraving supply 
house if your photo dealer doesn’t have ton 4 stock. 
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those obtained on modern vandyke paper, 
used for silver prints in photomechanical 
establishments. 

The calotype process was a radical de- 
parture, because when used in the camera, 
a negative image was obtained ; from this, 
positive prints could be made, the paper 
for the prints being prepared with the 
same materials employed for making the 
negative paper. 

These two experiments, the one with 
silver chloride and the other with silver 
iodide, were the two basic scientific con- 
tributions that William Henry Fox Talbot 
gave us. However, through his own inter- 
pretation of nature, through his own pho- 
tographs, he showed that photography is 
not essentially a means of recording fact. 
Rather it is also a means that permits the 
artist to record his feelings, his attitudes, 
his ideas. This is Fox Talbot’s great ar- 
tistic contribution. 

One of his discoveries, which carried 
the Rube Goldberg touch, was his first 
flash shot. 

The experiment was conducted in 1851 
in the laboratory of the Royal Institute. 
A printed paper or sheet was fastened to 
a circular disc, which was caused to rotate 
at a high rate of speed by means of a me- 
chanical contrivance, and with a camera 
so placed as to have the printed page 
sharply in focus. 

The room being darkened, the disc was 
set spinning, the lens cap removed from 
the camera, and a flash of light produced 
by the discharge of an electric battery 
(Leyden jar). On development of the al- 
bumen plate used for the exposure, the 
rotating paper appeared quite sharp and 
clear, as if it had been motionless during 
the whole time of exposure. 

This was the pioneering effort in strobo- 
scopic exposures, since the duration of the 
light produced by discharge of a Leyden 
jar is a ten-thousandth of a second. 

Talbot knew what went before—he was 
acquainted with his cultural heritage in 
the art he loved. A simple statement, yet 
how many photographers are: familiar 
with theirs? 














AFTER MEASURING the dimensions of the 
focusing hood on your camera, the four 
sides are drawn and cut from cardboard. 


BLACK LEATHERETTE makes a durable, 
easily obtainable cover. A flap of about 
Ye inch should be left along one side and 
the top and bottom of each piece. 


A HOOD will prove invaluable when focusing 
your reflex camera in bright light, as it elimi- 
nates the disturbing light which penetrates from 
the top. The hood should be high enough to 
fill in the distance between your eyes and the 
camera when it is in a focussing position. 


EACH SIDE of the hood is pasted on black 
paper, trimmed flush, and rolled with a 
high gloss roller to assure good adhesion. 


THE HOOD is glued together and made 
permanent by means of the four flaps. The 
top and bottom are then glued. When not 
in use it can be carried on the camera strap. 
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Climete, culture, and geography cause people ali over 
the world to add up to different totals. In our own South 
west there is a strange potpourri of Mexican, Indian, and 
cowboy, on which the Yankee has imposed himself, cre- 
ating from these surroundings a distinctive personality. 


BY JOHN $. CANDELARIO 


The thing you. notice most about the Southwest isn't 
the pueblos nor the cacti, nor the mountains, startling 
as they are. The first thing you notice is the light. If 

- the background of desert and rock were blotted out 
completely and only a bare patch of ground shown, [Mee af “24 
you'd still know it was the Southwest. The light isn't 

something merely to see through; it's something to see. 

I's brighter, even, than the color, andthe glowing 
color there is something you remember. 

In the early morning, before the sun begins to shine 

over the mountains, while the desert is still cool and 
. dark, faint light fills the upper air, until even at this 
Bre. @ rly hour, the atmosphere seems shimmering and 

“sparkling with flashes of color, like a peacock's tail just 

“g psed in passing. There is hardly a sound to be 

ard, The air is so clear and thin that the mountains 

ty miles away, seem to be standing up at the end of 

short village street. ens 

A bell is heard, The goats are going out. An old 

an, with wrinkled, brown skin, leads them. A dog © 
Occasionally bare feet patter in the dust, and, 
is a holiday, the bell in the church will ring. 
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JOHN S. CANDELARIO is a descendant from one of the. ; 
Spanish families that came to New Mexico in ox carts in’ 
early Spanish colonial days. In 1938 he purchased his fig 
camera, an 8mm movie. “Something seemed to be la 
he says,—“that something was personal craftsmanship 
handling from exposure to the mounted print.” In 
latter part of 1939 a 35mm was acquired, the following ye 
a 3% x4% Graphic. 


As it strikes all great photographers, a purpose came | 
Candelario. In 1941 he “discovered” that the country af 
people have much to say. “Being a native of New Mexies 
I felt my approach in presenting my people and coi 
would be different.” This is his first full-blown try. 


It is still cool and 


The day has begun. 
the valleys are in shadow. The mountain 
ridges seem to be changing shape and color 
as the sun rises. There is dew, sometimes, 


on the desert flowers. Since it almost 
never rains, the lavendar verbenas that 
cover the ground absorb their moisture 
from the dew. Up on the heights there are 
evergreens and the trickle of water. 


The small, insignificant sounds of the 
awakening New Mexican villages impress 
the individuality of New Mexico upon long 
generations of people who, because of it, 
will be different from those who live in 
the green valleys or grassy plains. 


Back off the main roads are little wind- 
ing paths that lead, eventually, to pueblos 
which are so much the color of the earth 
that they can be passed by, within a block, 
without being seen on a windy day when 
the sand is blowing. The interiors of the 
houses are swept as clean as a fresh linen 
tablecloth ; there are few pieces of furni- 
ture, but each piece is placed squarely 
against the wall. Rows of broad-faced 
children sit on the bed, smiling shyly and 
staring at visitors with their ‘soft, black 
eyes. Their fathers, working out in the 
sparse fields, always wave to strangers ; 
they are friendly, happy, and, despite pop- 
ular belief, very clean. The mothers sit 
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Photographs from the Marshall Field Southwest Exhibit, 














in the shade and make pottery. San Ide 
fonso is famous for its luminous black ar 
dull red ware. Even little girls roll out 
long pieces of clay and coil them one om 
top of the other until a bowl is made, pol 
ishing them with a smooth stone. Neve 
are pottery wheels used. 

Up in the sky city of Acoma, boys ham 
mer silver into jewelry, just as the Navajo 
boys do, combining it with turquoise, 
which, in the early part of the century,” 
became popular and is still among they 
favorite kinds of jewelry. The women of] 
the Navajos still weave their blankets on 
the old looms, beginning from the bottom: 
and working up, battening down each” 
thread as it is placed. Sitting in the shade 7 
of some gnarled tree, with occasionally” 
the -sdand of goats nearby, the Navajo | 
woman works with skill and speed. There 
is “nothing to distinguish her from the J 
women who sat here centuries ago, weav- | 
ing their black and red dyed wool into 7 
rhythmic stripes. : 

This is old country, with a bloody his- 9 
tory. Shakespeare had not yet been born © 
when much of it took place. Fray Marcos 
de Niza discovered the Zuni cities in 1539 
and took formal possession of the territory 
which is now New Mexico. 

In 1598, the first church was built in 
New Mexico, and Franciscans were as 

















Photographs from the Marshall Field Southwest Exhibit. 
THE WHITE MAN is not supposed to know what the head dress, the arm feathers, the 


swords, or knives in his hands represent or what part in the dance they play, it is all 
very secret. Only the function of the dance is known. The dancer represents a super- 
natural being, one who is able to drive out evil spirits in the reservation, or out of per- 
sons. The Apache devil dancers come out every spring, and during feast days in July. 
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THESE ZUNI girls are re-enacting carrying of water from the stream to the home, 
usually a distance of about a block. The dress is typical of every day dress except for 
the amount of jewelry they wear. Every day they wear some jewelry, but not so much. 
The jewelry is silver and turquoise. They come from Zuni, 50 miles from Gallup, N. M. 


as 


DOMINGO IS typical of his people and the pueblo he comes from, Santo Domingo. 
He came to the trading post to offer silver jewelry for raw turquoise. After the swap 
he sat down to relax. He is probably thinking of the rings, bracelets, and silver jewelry 
he will be able to make up with the material he secured in the swap. 
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WHILE TRAVELING to some of the small villages, Cordova, Chimayo, Truchas, I saw this cross 
and chapel on a hill by the road. It is in Chimayo about 35 miles from Santa Fe. The cross 
marks a spot called Descanso, (resting spot). During a funeral procession, friends and relatives 
of the dead one stop to rest from carrying the coffin on their shoulders on the way to the 
chapel. Where the coffin traditionally touches the ground a cross was erected. The chapel is 
the private chapel of a family, who have members in the penitente sect. 
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signed to missions in seven pueblos. Peace, 
however, had not come. One of the most 
violent uprisings was that of the Pueblos, 
in 1680, when over 400 Spaniards were 
slaughtered. A thousand survivors took 
refuge in the Governor’s Palace at Santa 
Fé, gathered their strength and counter 
attacked, hewing their way to freedom the 
next day. They began the grim march to 
El Paso, over bleak desert wastes, three 
hundred and thirty four miles long. 

It was not until 1692, when Diego de 
Vargas recaptured Santa Fe from the In- 
dians, that New Mexico knew peace. In 
1851, it became a Territory of the United 
States, with Santa Fe as its capital. Almost 
a hundred years later, the memory of those 
early struggles persist, leaving their mark 
upon the people, just as the sun and wind 
have done. 

Zuni pueblo does not permit Spanish- 
Americans to its masked dances, although 
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ALVIN COMES from the pueblo 
of Acoma, known as the sky city | 
because it is situated on a very | 


high mesa. Acoma is about 100 | 
miles east of Albuquerque. Alvin © 
is typical of the western Keres | 


speaking people. He worked ag” 


silversmith for the Candelario— 


Trading post, making fine In 


dian jewelry, until 1941 when he 


secured a job as ship welder. 


other visitors are welcome. Here and there 
signs of the old distrust, going back to the 
days of the Conquistadores, persist, al- 
though slowly dying out in the younger 
generations who have learned much from 
the government schools and who attend 
the Christian missions. 

The visitor to New Mexico sees strange 
sights, as strange as he will see in any 
foreign country. Some night he may wake 
up to hear a drum beating and recall that 
it had been sounding all the day before. 
It will continue, without rest, all the next 
day and the next night, too, until no one 
within the radius of its pulsing rythm, can 
escape it. Even if he does not go to the 
tribal dance or festival, he will have heard 
part of it. There are the Green Corn 
dances, when prayers are said for rain. 
There are Snake dances and the winter 
dances and at the harvesting of crops. 
One of the biggest fiestas is at Gallup 
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TAKEN AT Truchas, New Mexico a small village situated at an elevation of about 
11,000 feet, in the northern part of the state, about 45 miles north of Santa Fé. The 
barns and buildings here have high peaked roofs, because of the heavy snows. 


where the Inter-tribal ceremonial is held 
each year. 

The visitor may meet a group of Navajo 
girls going to the trading post, or, in the 
pueblo section, he may see several women 
with pottery they have made, walking 
patiently to market, a distance sometimes 
of ten miles or more. Up in the mountains 
north of Las Cruces, he may spend days 
in the rarified, pine-scented air, hearing 
brooks running over stones. The South- 
west seems disconnected from the rest of 
the country because it is so different, so 
untouched by civilization and the noise 
of cities. Those cities which are there, 
Santa Fé with its irrigated orchards blos- 
soming like any New England countryside 
in spring, and Albuquerque, with its beau- 
tiful buildings set like a jewel in the sand, 
and those smaller cities, each with its dis- 
tinctive tone, are isolated units which have 


gotten a few square miles of land for 
themselves but which have left no influ- 
ence upon the desert, itself. A mile be- 
yond the city limits, you would never 
dream there could be a city there; it rises 
before you like a vision from some fairy 
tale. Only the Indians belong to this coun- 
try, and it has left its mark upon them 
too deeply ever to be erased. 


Something of the quietness of the land- 
scape is reflected in their faces. The pho- 
tographer can catch their expressions, but 
the artist with the camera can disclose 
their character. 


The Southwest is only one of the regions 
in the United States with a distinctive per- 
sonality of its own. There are many regions 
awaiting the photographer who knows the 
terrain, the climate, the resources and 
what these have done to the people. 
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nsect silhouettes 





pictorial and rhythmical opportuni- 

ties that the subject itself doesn’t 
have. Live insects in silhouette have a 
fairyland quality that can be transferred 
to murals, wall-paper, and salon prints, 
besides expanding your own interest in 
nature. 

After you catch_an insect in a butterfly 
net, there are several ways to make it hold 
still on the plant you have chosen for the 
silhouette The insect may be cooled off 
in a refrigerator for fifteen or twenty min- 
utes so that it is temporarily unable to fly. 
A sniff of ammonia will accomplish the 
same result, and the simplest way of all 
when you are dealing with day-flying in- 
sects is to take the pictures after dark. 
The insects settle down for the night 
and tend to cling wherever you place 
them. Any additional focusing that is 
necesary, can be done by turning on a 


Grice an the silhouette offers 


lamp for short periods. As insects “sleep 
with their eyes open,” they will be aroused 
if you turn photoflood light directly upon 
them. The lighted screen in the back- 
ground rarely has any effect upon the in- 
sects. 


Once your subject is clinging where you 
desire it, the actual shooting of the pic- 
ture is quite simple. You can obtain the 
picture with a 1/200 sec. exposure with 
a flash bulb, one photoflood at 1 second 
and /32, or a 100-watt regular bulb at 
1 second at f16, using fast film and the 
light source three feet from the back- 
ground. 

Because you often will use only a por- 
tion of the negative in making your final 
picture, silhouette films should be devel- 
oped with a fine-grain formula. In en- 
larging, use contrast paper to make the 
black silhouette stand out as much as 
possible against the white background. 


AN ENLARGEMENT of the wing area of 
a damselfly on the bud of a tiger lily 
suggests the pattern arrangement of the 
abstract photographs of Moholy-Nagy. 


= 


PHOT 


OR PHOTO 


LIGHT is directed against a white sheet, 
a large piece of cardboard, or a home- 
movie screen. Place the plant which is 
to be silhouetted a few feet in front of 
the lighted background. 





RED-SPOTTED purp!e butterfly clings 
‘to a spray of goldenrod. Fluffy weeds or 
Sdelicate plants make a more interesting 
P photograph than the heavy and solid- 
© appearing forms of vegetation. 


THE DRAGONFLY on fluffy fall golden- 
tod was photographed on Eastman XX 
film pack at one second exposure at [32 
with one photoflood bulb three feet from 
the white screen used as the background. 


AN ADULT ant lion was first chilled in a 
refrigerator for 15 minutes so that he was 
temporarily unable to fly and therefore 
held on long enough for focusing and 
shooting the picture. 


WITH THE camera close to a praying 
mantis on a milkweed plant, which has 
depth as well as height and width, the 
aperture on the camera is stopped down 
to insure sharpness in all areas. 
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, \ODAY it takes a war to find out 
what women can do, but back in 
May, 1938, the Women’s Photo- 
graphic Society of Cleveland overcame 
masculine prejudices as to women’s place 
in the sun and began to declare them- 
selves photographically. Taking their cour- 
age in both hands after being turned down 
from membership to some clubs and tiring 
of being occasional visitors in others, their 
own women’s photographic Utopia took 
form. The Cleveland Photographic So- 
ciety, a 50-year-old organization, said a 
while ago of us: “We are ready to admit 
that they are right up even with us, ex- 
cept where they are way ahead of us.” 


Alvina Baltrukonis 





Among the forty-nine members are 
types from many walks of life. There are 
teachers and stenographers; women who 
are homemakers and some who are beau- 
ticians, clerks and telephone operators, 
bookkeepers and war workers, a restau- 
ranteur, a teletype operator, an X-ray 
technician, a registered nurse, and secre- 
taries ; even some who claim photography 
their vocation as well as avocation. These 
women are tall and short, fair-haired, 
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brunette, auburn, and gray-haired. Their 
ages range on up from twenty-one. 

The nucleus formed when an an- 
nouncement appeared in the daily news- 
paper, an S. O. S. to all Cleveland women 
interested in forming a photographic club 
to meet at the Cleveland Public Library. 5 
As club membership increased, expansion 
was inevitable; and in 1941 the club 
opened spacious headquarters at 204 Erie 
Bldg., 2123 East 9th Street. Z 

The average male quizzically sticks 7 
tongue in cheek and looks at the floor > 
when, in polite parlor conversation, his 7 
opinion is solicited about all-women cam-~ 
era clubs. His vision is clouded with | 
taffeta, little iced cakes, and high heels. | 
Women behind lathes and _ welders | 
benches have not completely killed a 
thousand years of prejudice. 

An all-women camera club has sever 
points of departure in its social affairs — 
from a male group; otherwise the ideas 7 
and programs of the two are alike. q 

The men’s organizations have their] 
singular qualities that make women feel 
quite superior. The lord and master’s red © 











THE ANNUAL birthday party 
and “I-told-you-so” scene of 
which men think when they 
hear of a ladies’ camera club. 
All the tea-room trimmings are 
there: the dowager at work on 
a lighted birthday cake, gar- 
denia corsages, and fancy food. 


THE MASCULINE camera fan 
looks but once at this to have 
his faith grimly reaffirmed that 
“there shall be no women in our 
club”. But is this not the fe- 
male counterpart of tweed jack- 
ets with a smell of rum which 
men affect when together? 


AT THE ANNUAL birthday 
party, members of The Women’s 
Photographic Society gather 
round the piano. Just like the 
boys when they get together; 
only in the masculine version of 
harmony, the popular theme is 
“As Time Goes By.” 








PRESIDENT Helen Stafford, whose sincerity has 
achieved vital team cooperation from her fellow 
members. For her, women’s clubs are an indi- 
cation of a country’s degree of civilization. 


fez that he wears to lodge meeting, the 
shiny sword carried on parade, the purple 
pantaloons for initiation nights, and the 
mysterious abracadabra written in code in 
a small vellumy book (kept under the tux 
shirt in the bottom dresser drawer) total 
up, perhaps, to a sum no less startling to 
us than one of our banquets to the male 
species. 

There are now three women’s photo- 
graphic clubs in the country. Just as in 
other clubs, we issue a club bulletin, keep 
a scrapbook, have print nights, monthly 
field trips or outings, a special portrait 
group, hold an annual birthday and 
Christmas party, and beginners’ classes, 
from which spring new crops of members. 
We alternate print nights every other 
month with a print clinic at which small 
sized pictures are encouraged. Our own 
members usually analyze these prints. The 
following month with the suggested doc- 
toring-up these same prints are brought 
back processed in salon fashion. Over this 
session an outside critic presides. 

We try to utilize what talent is within 
the group, thus giving the advanced 
members the opportunity of displaying 
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AS AN employee of a company making shells 
and airplane parts, Helen has access to the 
foundry for some industrial shots. She has her 
own darkroom and uses a Voigtlander. 


their knowledge, experiences, researches, 
and odd bits of photographic information. 

Through the encouragement of vice- 
president Etta Gavin we have worked 
with the visual aid branch of the local 
Office of Civilian Defense in producing 
war poster ideas. Four members, whose 
work was accepted, are Ruth Cook, Helen 
McCay, Aurella Dienes, and Dorothy 
Domino. 

Some members are active in club activi- 
ties, others work persistently with their 
own pictures, while still others assist im 
the social events. From each of these 
forms of acitvities they get the thrill of 
advancement and the benefit of coordi- 
nated effort. As one member puts it, she 
didn’t care if she ever made another pic- 
ture; her association with the members 
gave her an opportunity for enjoyable 
contact with a splendid group of women. 


The club is affiliated with the Photo 
graphic Society of America. 


We are as proud of our group as the 
masculine member of the Cleveland Pho- 
tographic Society is of his when he says 
“For Men Only.” 
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CAROLINE SORN in her basement darkroom, CAPABLE in kitchen or darkroom, Caroline 
measuring and weighing chemicals for fresh Sorn makes the pastries for the restaurant she 


solutions. manages. 


AFTER an evening of identification picture tak- 
ing, some of the members pose for a club shot. 


AS AN AID in photographic assignments, Mar- 
tha Cedars work at the enlarger in the White 
Motor Company’s darkroom. 


ADJUSTING the spotlight in her home studio, 
Ruth Cook enjoys studies in portraiture. 





“ECHOES FROM CORINTH," Caroline Sorn’s interior view of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was taken with her seventeen year old Brownie. It was on one of the 
club’s annual trips to the Pittsburgh Salon that she took the picture. Her occupation is 
managing the Sorn Restaurant. Her particular specialty is the making of pies. She has 
her own darkroom and uses a 2%x3% Voightlander, having long since graduated from 
the Brownie, now a prized possession even if the viewer is slightly off-center. 
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a VER a period of almost fifteen years, I 
: have developed several hundred picture 





stories that are steady sellers. I started 
out making the same mistakes any other story- 
photographer makes, and by knocking around, 
eventually built up a workable system. 

I specialize in selling panels, which is editorial 
slang for a sequence of 4 to 8 pictures that build 
to a point. Again and again you will hear the 
editor say, “Dig up some interesting story and tell 
it in pictures. Show the happenings rolling off as 
if they were presented in the movies.” 

You will go out and try putting a picture story 
together in a coherent way. First you will snap 
a lot of pictures that all illustrate the same phase 
of your story. The subject does not move along 
in spite of your consuming films and bulbs. Next 
you decide to stop shooting until the story de- 
velops further and new phases, new actions, new 
surroundings and new faces justify further pic- 
tures. Then all at once you find that you have to 
skip important developments because your sub- 
jects move too fast, you can’t focus before the 
story has entered upon a new phase. You are de- 
jected, and at odds with yourself and that exact- 
ing editor for having given you such an impossible 
assignment. 

Relax. You started out with the right idea, 
but without the basic realization of what makes or 
breaks a picture story. The easiest way to build 
up a sequence is to first write or think it out. Yes, 
you visualize the build-up of the story in your 
mind’s eye before you actually see it. Sense be- 
forehand what is going to happen and what are 
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TWO THOUSAND feet in the air, 
a Class of U. S. Marines wait for 
their number to be called. When 
that happens, they get up, walk to 
the door, lean over, hand on rip- 
cord and jump. He keeps his eyes 
open and when he is clear of the 
plane gives a tug at the cord. The 
training chute weighs 35 pounds. 
Less than one man in a thousand 
flunks out through fear. Enlisted 
men receive $50 a month addi- 
tional; officers $100. 


LEFT: This is the crucial moment. Trying to keep his eye on the blimp he pulls the cord when 
from 75 to 200 feet away. CENTER: There he goes! The blood rushes to his head as he plunges 
downward. He is overcome by a feeling of complete helplessness. RIGHT: The carefully inspected, 
well packed parachute has begun its orderly swift unfolding. 
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the highlights. Remember that a panel 
shows the same subject in one activity 
starting in a normal way, and ending with 
a surprise, either sad or humorous. 

For instance, if you are sent out to pho- 
tograph a newly established school for 
army cooks, the many impressions may be 
overwhelming. You won’t know where to 
start and will have no idea where to call 
a halt. The result is a conglomeration of 
young men in white aprons with high 
cooks’ caps. Most of your pictures will 
show basically the same thing, i. e., young 
men adorned in the same way, doing some 
commonplace kitchen task, be it cutting 
meats, salting soup, washing a dish or 
mixing a batter. 

These pictures may do for cooking jour- 
nals, whose readers are arbitrarily inter- 
ested in cooking, but they wouldn’t make 
the grade for general picture magazines. 

How, then, should you proceed? Try 
to get together with a journalist. Let him 
tell you what he considers of jnterest in a 
cooks’ school. He will probably study the 
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curriculum of the school. He will find 
that there are tasks to be performed other 
than cooking, and before long you will 
have a shooting script that may look some- 
thing like this: 

Picture 1. Soldiers arriving at the cooks’ 
school. 

Picture 2. Soldiers being given the cook’s 
outfit. A picture of a soldier who gets his 
cook’s outfit and first of all tries on his high 
white cap may have some spontaneity. Try- 
ing on his new cap before a mirror, but other- 
wise wearing a regular army uniform, has the 
incongruity that means eye appeal. 

Picture 3. Cooks receive theoretical in- 
structions. Pose a picture either in a class 
room with a cooking instructor dressed all in 
white and a number of soldier cooks around 
him, or have the instructor pose at the black- 
board, writing down some basic recipes. 

Picture 4. Cooks learn to cut meat. They 
may learn the art on a real piece of meat or 
on a dummy. Either way, it will make a 
good group picture. One cook cutting meat 
may seem ordinary. If four are doing it, you 
have repetition and from that you might 
make a pattern. For ingtance, the essence of 
Japanese art is repetition with a slight varia- 
tion. The effect of the picture comes from its 
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Photographs from U. S. Naval Air Station, Lakehurst. 


LEFT: The pilot chute is open. Now for the main one! It looks like everything will be all right. 
CENTER: Slowly sinking to earth. It’s a wonderful feeling. RIGHT: Safe, and nothing broken. 
He lets himself collapse and roll over. He stops his parachute and gets up, armed, ready to fight. 
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Off to a good start. Nobody but the snake Looks like a leg going into a stocking—al- 
* believes it’s going to happen. It opens its * most. The power of expansion of its mouth 
jaws, props the egg against a support, and tries. _is incredible. 


Oops! There it goes. Slow but sure. Is it a mouth or a piece of elastic? Here the 
* struggle. * the snake is reaching the half-way point. 








Back in the throat, which has expanded It’s a long way from lip to lip. The worst 
* enormously, the egg continues its laborious, =" is now over and the two halves of the jaws 
slow progress. are coming together. 
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], An ant’s view of the whole affair. The egg §, Here the mouth is beginning to close. 
looks like a big grapefruit in this close-up. Imagine struggling this hard for your dinner. 


9 Closing in over the meal. The jaws aren’t It might be mumps but it isn’t. Here we 


ae only things that distend. The whole 0. might as well say good-bye to the egg for 
neck expands. we don’t see it again. 


1. All curled up and ready to crush the egg. 12 Well—would you eat the shell? 
This is what the snake’s been waiting for . 
all along. Now for a square meal. 














repetition, and the quickening interest gained 
from closer study comes from the slight varia- 
tion. Utilizing these principles turns an as- 
signment into a clever picture. 

Picture 5. Cooks are taught to observe 
basic rules of hygiene.- Therefore, a picture 
would be in order showing them being check- 
ed by the instructor as they. are lined up, 
with their hands extended so that he may 
observe their nails. Again, try for repetition 
with a slight variation. 

Picture 6. Get a picture of the onion 
peeling act, while tears are streaming down 
the cook’s face. 

Picture 7. The cook tastes his first dish. 
Ah, something new has been added! It is 
PFC Edward Jones. 

Picture 8. In the field, a cook is a peren- 
nial target for grumbling. Select the fattest 
of the cooks in the army school, surrounded 
by a lot of lanky protesting rookies blaming 
him for this or that or tHe other thing. 

Or try the reverse ; a number of fat rookies 
sitting on benches and devouring greedily 
what the cook has just prepared. Get a 
cadaverous cook into the picture, showing him 
quizzically tasting a morsel. 


There are four basic steps in getting a 
sequence together : 


1. The basic idea. 

2. Preparing a shooting script. 

3. Posing your subjects with props and 
make them do what your shooting 
script calls for. 

4. Market your picture panels and turn 
them into dollars. 


Print your pictures in such a way that 
they show the object in approximately the 
same size. Print them either all vertical 
or all horizontal and then paste the indi- 
vidual prints together in a logical se- 
quence, one, two, three, etc., as per your 
shooting script. I use heavy gummed 
paper to paste the prints together so that 
the editor can open up a series of 8 on 
his desk without the chance of the se- 
quence being destroyed. They unfold like 
an accordian. 

Life always likes to publish this type of 
picture panels under “Pictures to the Edi- 
tor” and they pay between five and ten 
dollars per print. A number of rotograv- 
ure sections of newspapers, such as the 
Des Moines Register-Tribune, the St. 
Louis Post Dispatch, the Toronto Star, 
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the Baltimore Sun, The American Weekly, 
and a number of insurance magazines wil] — 
be ready markets for such panels. Your — 
advantage in making them over the pic 
torial or salon type pictures is that editor 
cannot buy one or two prints without de- 

stroying the story, so they must take at 

least four of your five shots, which thus 

multiplies your revenue. 

If you succeed in developing a number 
of adventures of your animal pet, 
may also put them together in book form, 
and provided you find somebody who can 
make amusing jingles under the individ- 
ual panels. You may interest the pub 
lisher of children’s books in the “Adven- 
tures of Suzy, A Remarkable Cat”. If 
you are at all interested in natural history 
and know something about the habits of 
certain animals; you can go to the Zoo or 
to an animal importer like Ruhe of New 
York and develop your picture story there. 

At one time I was particularly inter- 
ested in snakes. In 1934 I saw two pic- 
tures of a snake about 3 feet long and 
Y inch thick that could expand its jaws 
in such a way as to hold a chicken egg 
three or four times the diameter of the 
snake’s head. My immediate reaction to 
these two pictures, which incidentally ap- 
peared in the English animal magazine 
“Zoo,” was such ‘a strong one, that in- 
trigued, I read up in a Zoological Hand 
Book about the snake and learned that it 
exists in certain parts of South Africa and 
lives on eggs only. 

With the help of the Zoological Garden 
in London I got .the address of a snake 
dealer in Cape Town (South Africa) and 
for the amount of ten shillings six pence 
(the equivalent of which was $2.50 at 
that time), I ordered two specimens of 
this egg eating snake (Dasypeltis Scabra). 
About eight weeks later they arrived. 
Once I had them, everything else was 
easy. One I kept in reserve; the other, 
which hadn’t eaten during the long trip 
from Cape Town to London, immediately 
approached a chicken’s egg placed there 
purposely, and started pulling its jaws over 
it, in much the same as you might pull 

(Concluded on page 80) 
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“SPRING VICTORIES.” 


Speed Graphic, 1/50 
second, {9, Eastman Panatomic X film. Photo- 
graphic expressionism has always been a hobby 


with many amateurs. This is a simple, interest- 
ing example, driving home the point and per- 
fectly clear in its meaning which is more than 
can be said of most experiments in expression. 
“This is a picture to show the coming victories 
of the men that will fight on through spring,” 
the photographer, fifteen years of age, wrote. 

To bring out your print more precisely, it 
might have been better to eliminate the cast 
shadows, which complicate the idea, especially 
the V-sign in the lower right. part. The V- 
letter itself needs more clarity, since its mean- 
ing dominates the picture. The verbal message 
of the newspaper is appropriate. Altogether 
the elements of this message are well conceived 
and brought together; and the nicest thing 
about this picture is, of course, the fact, that 
its prediction has come true.. 





“BRRR—COLD!" No data given. This picture 


rates as a record shot for your album. Its in- 


cidental character is emphasized by a complete 
lack of composition; the distracting background 
detail, the porch on the left side. The figure 
of the man to the left is slightly out-of-focus ; 
your shutter speed wasn’t quick enough for the 
pace of action. Sidelight would:have given a 


clearer view of» the water, with more detail. 
This is one of those unimportant vacation shots, 
which seem very funny at the time but lacking 

in meaning, they don’t hold up. , 





“REPOSE.” Voigtlander Bergheil Camera, Hel- 
iar {4.5, 1/5 secdnd, f8, Panchro-Press film. A 
splendid animal shot, well observed and exceed- 
ingly well done. The closer you get to an 
animal’s face, the more detail of its subtle scale 
of emotions you get; this extreme: close-up is 
revealing and full of surprise. Note the self- 
satisfied, lazy expression; the beautiful whiskers; 
the paw, resting on the table. Dramatic side- 
light brought out the texture of the fur in a 
very strong, realistic way ; creating the impres- 
sion that the cat. will wake up and walk out 
of the picture toward you. 

Note the highlight on the nose, the head, the 
ear; effectively contrasted by a dark back- 
ground. The composition was perfect. The 
white foreground tends to emphasize the tex- 
ture detail of the paw. It might have been 
helpful to have a secondary light on the right 
side, where the body of the animal fades out 
into the background. 

Such pictures, though they may seem casual, 
must be carefully prepared, the approach and 
camera angle studied, the light all set up, focus, 
shutter adjusted. Animals are more impatient 
than children. They scare whenever you make 
a quick or sudden movement. 
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AFTER filling a beaker with 
water, dust the top with 
ordinary talcum powder. 
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By PERCIVAL WILDE 


HREE jyears* ago the writer’s 
pioneer article on the uses of 
aerosol in photography was pub- 

lished. It embodied the results of .more 
than five years of research during which 
the properties of every promising wetting 
agent had been studied, and it met with 
unusual success: by the summer of 1941 
the most important photo-finishing plants 
were following its recommendations, and 
within a year more than a dozen prepara- 
tions containing aerosol or a kindred 
chemical had been placed on the market. 
Today few ambitious darkrooms are with- 
out bottles of mysterious liquids whose 
properties are not too well understood by 
their owners. In the meantime my ex- 
periments have continued, and my original 
suggestions may be reviewed in the light 
of my greater experience. 

The problem may be stated simply. In 
many photographic operations a solution 
is brought into contact with a dry emul- 
sion. If it wets that emulsion uniformly, 
there will be rapid and even processing; 
if it does not, there will be streaks, irregu- 
lar action and “pin-holes”, these last 
caused by air-bubbles which the solution 


*“A new Wetting Agent,’”? Consumer’s Digest, Dec °40. 


has been unable to detach from the dry 
emulsion. An old-fashioned way to pre- 
vent trouble was to soak films and papers 
in plain water before pouring on a devel- 
oper; another was to rock trays and dishes 
violently; still another was to pass the 
hand or a cotton plug over the submerged 
surfaces. It is a more modern technique 
to rely on the power of a good wetting 
agent. 

To the lay reader, with no knowledge 
of physical chemistry, the notion that one © 
liquid is “wetter” than another may come | 
as a surprise, but it is only necessary for 
him to recall the behavior of a few | 
with which he is familiar. Pour metalli¢y 
mercury into a china dish. It collects m7 
globules. It does not “wet” the china. 
Pour it off, and if the dish was clean, 
not a particle of mercury remains behind. ~ 
The globules like to cling to each other, © 
and we say their surface tension, which is 
a measure of that liking, is high. Pour 
water into the same dish. It “wets”. 
Though air-bubbles adhere in numerous 
places, the water makes a pretty good 
contact, for when we empty the dish, some 
of the water sticks to it. But now dry 
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powder floats on the sur- 
face, not because it is lighter, 
but because the water is un- 
able to wet it. 


° 





with a ten AS A DROP of Aerosol falls in- 
of Aerosol. to the water, the powder begins 
to sink to the bottom. 


FILL a dropper 
percent solution 
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the dish and pour in kerosene or alcohol: 

| the “wetting” is visibly greater, we can 
no longer find bubbles; the liquid makes 

f an almost perfect contact with the china. 
Empty out the liquid, and a thin film 

S adheres to every surface it has touched. 
§ With such a contact there can be no 
streaks, no irregular action, no pinholes. 
Our problem, therefore, is to make 

a photographic solution, a developer or a 
toning bath, for instance, act as if it 


A PEW seconds later: most of 
the talcum is at the bottom of 
the beaker; lighter particles 
are sinking more slowly, ren- 
dering the liquid milky. 


Observe 


> 


A FININSHED negative upon 
removal from the wash-water. 
the 


consisted of alcohol or kerosene, and we 
accomplish this by adding minute quanti- 
ties of any one of the large group of wet- 
ting agents. 

To understand their action the reader 
may well demonstrate their extraordinary 
properties for himself. Here are three 
startling experiments: 

a) Paste a label on a bottle. Touch 
it with a finger which has been dipped 
into 10% aerosol. It “wets” instantly. 


THE SAME negative after a 
dip into 0.2% Aerosol. The 


water-streaks. Water-streaks disappeared. 








paper appears at once. The wetting 
agent enables the water in which it is 
dissolved to strike through the paper 
and dissolve the mucilage on the back 
of the label. Spread on a little more 
aerosol and wipe off the label: it is as 
easy as that. 

b) Try to write on a clean sheet: of 
glass or on a varnished surface with 
ordinary pen and ink. It cannot be 
done. Now place a drop of aerosol 
solution on the pen, or add aerosol to 
the ink, and try again. This time it 
is easy: the ink now “wets” the glass. 

c) Fill a tumbler with water. Dust 
on a little talcum powder. Nearly all of 
it floats—not because it is lighter than 
the water, but because each particle of 
it clings to tiny air-bubbles. Add one 
drop of 10% aerosol. The particles of 
talc make a frenzied rush for the bottom 
of the glass. The reason? The wet- 
ting agent has enabled the water to 
remove their life-preservers. 

As a second pfeliminary let us con- 
sider the effect of aerosol concentrates. 

The “surface-tension” of distilled water, 
72 dynes/centimeters, means the force 
with which its molecules cling to each 
other, as measured by the De Nouy tensio- 
meter. The surface tension number is a 
kind of physicist’s shorthand which makes 
the following table intelligible: 


Surface 
Concentration of OT Aerosol: tension: 
0.001% (1 part in 100,000) 61 
0.005% (1 “ “ 20,000) 54 
0.01% (1 * “ 10,000) 42 
Ofs% (1 “* © 2,000) \ 33 
oe. 2 9 1,000) 28.5 
oe. 46-9 2 200) 26.7 
we 100) 25 


These figures are so remarkable that 
they should be studied. Less than one 
grain of solid aerosol increases the wetting 
power of a gallon of water by more than 
20%. A teaspoonful of the solid more 
than doubles the wetting power of the 
water. But the familiar law of diminish- 
ing returns soon begins to work against 
us: the effect of increasing concentration 
is very great as we rise from zero to 
0.05%; it becomes so small that it is of 
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The characteristic gray of moistened - 


little help after we have reached that 


point. It is clear that the optimum 
strength, producing the greatest result at 
the lowest cost, is in the neighborhood of 
0.05%. 

I now review the recommendations 
made three years ago, adding in italics 
changes suggested by recent experiments; 


The wetting agent may be made up 


into a 10% stock solution by dissolving 
one part of solid aerosol “OT” in a 
mixture of eight and one-half parts of 
cold water and one and one-half parts 
of wood alcohol, acetone, carbitol, or 
butyl carbitol. Note that dissolving is a 
slow process, requiring twenty-four hours 
and that the liquid must not be heated. 
The stock solution may be further diluted 
to 1%, or may be directly added to photo 
graphic solutions if a few minutes are 
allowed before actual processing begins. 

In general, the wetting solution should 
be added to the first bath which the dry 
film or paper is to enter. If that is done, 
enough will be carried over to subsequent 
baths to continue the wetting effect. 

To a quart of desensitizer or developer 
add one ounce of 1% aerosol or 50 drops 
of 10% aerosol. The last, it will be noted, 
is approximately one and one-half drops 
per ounce of working solution. When 
processing negatives, “pin-holes” are elim 
inated, and the addition is indispensable 
when working rough or “suede” papers. 

The original article advised against 
using aerosol in so-called “maximum eéi- 
ergy” developers, since it salts out of 
strongly alkaline solutions. But since it 
will not salt out for some hours, it may be 
added with safety, and if the wetting 
power of the developer has decreased 
when it is again to be used, it may be 
restored by adding one-half the original 
quantity of aerosol. The salted out ma- 
terial is inert chemically, and need not 
be filtered off. 

The wetting agent may be added to any 
fine-grain developer with the assurance 
that it wili make it more effective. It 
causes no change whatever in alkalinity. 

A fixing bath may contain 3 ounces of 

(Concluded on page 83) 
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GENERAL GUIDE TO FILM SPEED RATING SYSTEMS — 



































7 American European j 
Pesaran ol hen Sean Deora 
1.5 2.5 4/10 il — 
2 3 5/10 12 — 
2.5 4 6/10 13 — 
3 4.5 7/10 14 — 
a 6 8/10 15 — 
5 7.5 9/10 16 od 
6 9 10/10 17 23 
8 12 11/10 18 24 
10 15 12/10 19 25 
12 18 13/10 20 26 
16 24 14/10 21 27 
20 30 15/10 22 28 
24 36 16/10 23 29 
32 48 17/10 ia 30 
40 60 18/10 25 31 
50 75 19/10 26 32 
64 100 20/10 27 33 
80 120 21/10 28 34 
| 100 150 22/10 29 35 
125 200 23/10 30 36 
160 250 24/10 31 37 
200 300 25/10 32 38 
| COMPARISON OF f NUMBER AND UNIFORM SYSTEM (U. S.) 
| ERR eee 4 | 45 5.6/6.3 | 8’; 11 | 16 | 22 | 32 45 
U. S. Number........ 1 1.26 2 | 24) 4 | 8 16 | 32 | 64 | 128 
Relative Exposure Req..| | 2 4 | 8 | 16 | 32 | 64 | 128 
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Though these American bombers have never been “‘over’’ the enemy .ob- 
jectives ahead they “know” that 200 yards beyond the power stations lie 
the airfields and one-half mile to the léft, ammunition and supply depots 
e They “know” — for yesterday reconnaissance planes recorded this vital 
information on film @ They “know” — because photographic chemicals, 
designed specifically for use in this theatre of war, revealed clearly and 
accurately the details that formed the pattern for today’s action ® 
@ Fink-Roselieve is proud to be producing these “chemical bomb 
sights”. In addition to preparing formulas for the U. S. Army Air Force 
F-R, with expanded facilities, is producing chemicals and other materials 
for the U. S. Army Signal and U. S. Army Medical Corps as well as the 
U. S. Navy and U. S. Marines. 


NEW YORK: 109 WEST 64 STREET Fink 
» 
(Fe) se eve CHICAGO: THE MERCHANDISE MART 


COMPANY. INC. 


KEEP ON BUYING MORE AND MORE U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 

















SALONS AND EXHIBITS 


* Follows P.S.A. Recommended Practices — 





















































Number of Prints | Dates Opento 
Closing Date Name of Salon For Entry Blank, Write to and Entry Fee Public 
Exhibit to see | Second Chicago Interna- Chicago His. 
tional Photographic torical Society — 
Salon. Bidg., Lincoln : 
Park, 3 
June 1-Sept. 7 
Exhibit to see | Parents’ Magazine Exhibi- Parents’ Maga. _ 
tion Featuring mera zine fhotogramt s 
Studies of Children by Gallery, 52. 
Joseph Schneider. venga NY 
= York, N.Y, 
June 7-July 2 
Exhibit to see Wi Detroit Interna- Detroit Insti- 
tional Salon of , Pho- tute of Arts, 
tography. June 8-July 4 
Exhibit to see | #1943 Seattle Interna- Seattle 
tional Exhibition of Pho- Art Museum, | 
tography. June 9-July 19 














Exhibit to see 


Victoria Photographic 
Association's Third Inter- 
national Salon of Pho- 
tography. 











Exhibit to see 


27th Annual International 
Salon of Photography. 















Victoria Photo. © 
graphic Asso. — 
mn Ve Fort 
treet, Victoria, 
. C., Canada, ~ 
Oct. 22-Nov. i 
Los A 


E ition 
py: on at 


Jan. 1-31, 1944 





























































































July 17 Annual International Salon | Joe Sanders, Salon Chairman, 122 $1.00 Muncie, Ind. 
of Muncie Camera Club. W. Charles, Muncie, | Camera Ci 
Aug. 1-6 
August 15 Second Annual Salon of | Chester Madison, Salon Chair- Any |-25each| Von Lengerke — 
erman Shepherd Dog man, 7874 essett Dr., Chi- & — 
Photography. cago, lil. Chi 
Sept. 1 5-11 
Marshall Field 
& Company, 
icago, 
Oct. 4-18 
August 21 Fifty-second Toronto Inter- Harv ate ) Queen St. E., 4 $1.00 Eaton’s Fine 
national.Salon. oy ey Canad Art Galleries, 
Toronto, 
September 1 London Salon of Pho- | Mail entries to The Hon. Secretary, Any $1.00 | Galleries of The 
tography. he London Salon of Pho- Royal Socieyy & 
tography, 26-27, Conduit St. Painters in Water 
New Bond Street, London, W Colours, 
26-27, Conduit 
Street, 
New Bon’ i 
London, W. 
September 18 | Eighteenth Annual Salon ™ Salon Jury, Museum of Fine 4 $1.00 | Museum of Fine 
of Photography, Museum Arts of Houston, Main and Arts of Houston, 
of Fine Arts of Houston. Montrose Bivd., Houston, Texas. Main and 
i Montrose Blvd., 
Houston, Texas, 
ict. 3-17 | 
September 25 | Third Anngal International | Dick Cofy, Reon 4 640 Fort 4 $1.00 | Empress Hotel, 
lon of the: Victoria Street, Victoria, B Victoria, B. C., 
Photographic Associa- -Nov. 7 
tion. 
| 
September 30 | Second International and | Donald N. Smith, Forest Insect Lab- ~ $1.00 Oct. 9-22 
Ninth Western Cana- oratory, University of Manitoba, | 
dian Salon of Pho- Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
tography. 
November 9 b= International Salon, Sots + Jockwig, Salon Secretary, 4 $1.00 | American Mu- 
1943-1944, of the Pic- E.-226th Street, New York, seum of ural 
torial Photographers of nN History, Contral 
America. Park West ai 
ag) Street, 
New Y: or k, NY. 
Dec. 13-Jan. 2 
December 7 Sixth Annual Springfield | Salon Secretary, The George The George 
International lon of Walter Vincent Smith Art Gal- Walter Vincent 
ography. lery, Springfield, 4 Smith Art Gal- 
lery, Springfield, 
Jan. 5-26, 1944 
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Pressure chamber, sub school. Atmospheric pressure builds up under the sea; may affect a man in many ways. And a submarine is no place to find it out. U.S. Navy Official Phote 


Ready for Pressure .. 112 feet down! 


OW do you feel in a sub, after it ducks 
below the waves? 


That's one of the first things you learn at Uncle 
Sam's school for submarine sailors, by a trip to 
the pressure chamber shown above. It simulates 
undersea conditions, but lets you learn on land. 


In this training program, flash photography also 
has a part . . . makes it easier for Navy cameras 
to get many a picture that simplifies teaching, 
speeds learning ... pictures that otherwise 
might be difficult or impossible. This is only 
one of dozens of ways that flash bulbs you've 
given up now serve military photographers on 


Tune in the G-E MAZDA Lamp Radio Program, Sunday Evenings, N. B.C. 


G-E MAZDA PHOTOFLASH LAMPS i 


GENERAL @QELECTRIC : 


INVEST IN YOUR COUNTRY’S FUTURE .. WHY NOT BUY AN EXTRA WAR BOND THIS MONTH? 




















land and sea; help them do their job better. 
To aid Army, Navy and press photographers in 
producing better pictures is a job that G-E 
Mazpa Photoflash lamps are proud to share. 





Today wartime needs for conservation are im- 
portant. Even essential flash users can do their 
share. For example, by using Midget G-E No. 5 
you can conserve both critical materials and trans- 
portation space . . . and get the picture, too. ~ 
After the war. . “dependable G-E MAzpa Photo- 
flash \amps will again bé ready to help you get the 
pictures you want, better. 











sn ee leads the 
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Fans fortunate enough to 
have bought a Federal 
Enlarger before we stop- 
ped making them in favor 
of war equipment, care 
still having a ton of fun = 

with these famous darkroom instruments. You see. 
Federal Enlargers were built not only to produce 
salon-quality enlargements but also to “stand up” 
for years. Your dealer may have one or two in 
stock ... why not stop by and ask? 


HELP SHORTEN THE WAR .. . BUY MORE BONDS 


..» Awarded te Federal Man- 
wfactering and Engineering 
Corp. for High Achievement 


FEDERAL MANUFACTURING 
AND ENGINEERING CORP. 


Manufacturers of Federal Electronic Devices 














207 STEUBEN ST. BROOKLYN 5, N. Y. 
Turn that ““extra”’ camera or photo 


CAs equipment into cash. Tell us what 
. Highes, you have to sell or trade. Our 
for Usen. best offer by return mail. 






Aten s ABE COHEN'S EXCHANGE, ... 
Q 4 C “THE HOUSE OF PHOTOGRAPHIC VALUES~ | 


UIPMENT: 142 FULTOM STREET, 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 








35mm. 
ROLLS 
Pay only for wnat you get. Maximum charge 36 Exp.— 


$1.00 18 Exp. nivex Rolls—$1.50. Our rate is 4c 
per print. it less than 25 oe are good we issue 





4c credit per print. Enla 3%x4%, with Photo- 
Electric Eye. Me geet oak. High class work 
aranteed. 


k ine Grain Developing, 24 Hour 
rvice ate “SAVE MONEY. Send roll and 
$1.00 today. (Or sent C. O. D. plus postage.) 


MINIPIX LABORATORIES 


P. ©. Box 1144 Dept. 33 _ CHICAGO 








Copyright 1939, Minipix Laboratories 
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Panels Make It Easier 
(Continued from page 70) 

a glove over your hand. When the s 
was well inside the head of the snake, 
curled up and through contraction of 
jaws, broke the egg’s shell, drank 
juice, and then expelled the empty shell,” 
During this whole process, which lasted: 
about seven minutes, I took about 
pictures, which pasted together in_p 
form, sold 8¢ times during the next. 
years in every country of the globe. 
Other successful picture panels of 


mals I made were that of a cat pla 
with a ball of knitting wool until it g 


itself looks like a ball of yarn. 


You may build a human interest s 
around the facial expressions of y 
child, a little girl trying to bake her first 
cake. 


All of these ideas are nothing but sin 


ple little truths and observations from 


animal, human or even flower life. 


can be adapted to any field. A sequence. a 


gives point and meaning to pictures that 
singly would arouse no interest. The 
whole sequence idea is the beginner’s best 
friend. 

Just as in any ordinary story, so the 
picture panel must have an idea expressed 
in a one picture introduction, two to four 
pictures of action, and a one picture cli- 
max which may be humorous, fantastic, 
surprising, or even sad. The story must 
show progress against obstacles, and the 
climax should either be unexepected or 
teach a moral. If neither is the case, the 
yarn lacks spirit. 


When you have made your first ten or 
fifteen sets of this nature, you can visual- 
ize the adventures a small-town girl would 
have on coming to New York, or the day- 
by-day experience of a WAAC or WAVE. 
You may start competing with the pho- 
tographers who set out to shoot the ad- 
ventures of an American Army Nurse in 
London, or who may be called upon to 
record a day in the life of Eleanor Roose- 
velt. 
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Under the stimulus of war time research 
and production of new optical equipment, 
the post-war photographer will be amazed 
and thrilled with new developments. Truly 
the dawn of a new era in photography. 


Right now, Ilex is engaged in 100% pro- 
duction for our armed forces. Ilex skill and 
precision, now so vitally important to the 
production of shutters, lenses and precision 


optical equipment, will one day be devoted 
to peace-time production that points to re- 
volutionary performance. 


In the meantime, let us all do our utmost to 
cooperate with our government in speeding 
the day of Victory. Invest in U. S. Bonds 
and Stamps now for the better days ahead. 


Ilex Optical Co., Rochester, New York 


OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS 















MINICAM PHOTOGRAPHY has 68,556 paid A. B. C. 
monthly ation ; luding all man 

bers and dealers in the ecemragtle tntertry: as well 
as a 2 i | gy meer classes 7 
photograp YY, Photo squads Armed Services al 
vanced amateurs, i , and the Technical Li! 

of EVERY Army Air Base in America. These 68 
readers are an influential market. Chasaified. save advertising: 
Ten cents a word. ch word counts. Forms close 
July 8 for August issue. Cash with order. 


WANTED—TO BUY 


WE PAY the nagar prices for Eastinan Direct Positive 

Paper, any size rolls and 4x6 or 5x7 Gross Sheets. 
Direx B. 1% inch rolls. Any quantity. Cash waiting. 
Distance no Barrier. State Expiration. Peerless Vendir 
Machine Company, > West 42nd Street, New Yor! 
City. Wisconsin 8610 














WE BUY—SELL—EXCHANGE 16MM. SOUND Shorts _ 


25, Waterbury, Conn 


NUDES—Prints, negatives, outdoor, indoor. (No Post- 
cards Please.) Write Box 56, Sta. N, New York City. 


= be nit SELL AND TRADE all types of cameras ward 


and Features. Multiprises, Box 1 








CLASSIFIED novent ia 


























ment. Get our price before you sell. 
123" ‘South 13th Street, Philadelphia. 


WE BUY—SELL—EXCHANGE 16MM. SOUND Shorts 
and Features. Also Sound Projectors. Multiprises, 
Box 1125, Waterbury, Conn. 


SEND US YOUR CAMERA TODAY. WILL SEND 
: Lng oh rae —— BY aaa of ae pein 
tems held ten days for your ap of our ice. 
Free estimates—Trade-ins. Highest prices in the U. S. 
for photo equipment. ‘‘Cleveland’s Camera Super- 

Market.”” Rotbart and Reitman, 1900 East 9th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 











FOR SALE 


FOR SALE, 1941 Curtis Color Scout, New. P. O. Box 
- 1927, Fresno, Calif. 




















GRAFLEX CAMERAS  -_ p. Sell Weston Master, 
best offer. Kodaks F6.3 We adapt your roll 





to any size. Wanted cameras, prajecters, Jenene, meters, 


cash. Levey’s, 735 Noble “Ave., Bronx, 


COMPLETE MIN. SPEED GRAPHIC OUTFIT, Solar 
Mca Price on request. Richard Smoker, Goshen; 








fc DOUBLE BELLOWS Process Camera worth $150 
for $68. Chief Camera Co., Poteau, Okla. 

GRAFLEX 3'4x4% RB Telescopic with B&L Tessar Ic 
F4.5 Lens, u! le Plate Holder, Focusing Panel, pies- 

azine Plate Holder, Film Pack Adapter, Plate Tank, 

Leather Case for Camera an — a . All for $98.00. 

M. Warth, YMCA, Columbus 

FOR SALE, i Zeiss Tessar F4.5 lers in latest = 








set Compur, 1 to 1/200 second, the model wide! 
Lad we hotographers. Two yy filters, : 
1m $65.00, C.0.D., examination 
gviese. W . Schubert, 121 West 68th’ Street, New 





CONTAX PANFLEX for close work. Contaflex, Ektar, 
Auto and “D” Graflex, Contax and Leica 5x7 Speed 

G whe, 5x7 Graflex, View Comees 5 slag, tc com- 

13 Bo for $50, Eastman Magazine 16 F1.9 and 

$150, Bolex 8 and 16, 10” F4.5 Steinheil in Shutter 

M 12” or Shutter $150, Eastman 16 Projector 

fodel L E750 atts $195. 12” F4. 
20”. No list. State your n 
. 5 he Well-Smith, 75 E. Adams St., Chicago, Il 


BRAND NEW CONTAX = F1.5 with SI sunshade 





filters, 7” to 4 tripod_and sop» case, field 
case, and other extras. Cost. $4 Will sell complete 
for $325. ges <= E with camera back, film 


> al ond 3” condensers, Contax 


lens glapter 45 "d 117 B and L mame 2 le 
lens ” Ektar lens. mm B an me 
8 os, oud. i ee nt, 
ter wer, 
lg hes 8. sal for fit for ee 
a, ost Ran 
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Cr ng 
BOOKS—EDUCATIONAL | ‘ 1% a 
1943 “PRESS” IDENTIFICATIONS: Form “a Prey that 
ouine "EM E ner g my D.C. Pres paper 
OIL COLORING photographs a 4 mittin 
Leer wt lt g ‘lence ut ‘hane eniggs 2 oe time 
ee nae es experience unnecessary. Send ac ? 
information and requirements t | 
1315, Michigan, Dept 2128" Chicago“ A . 
transi 
MOVIES—SLIDES—PHOTOS shoul 
GLAMOUR a ak No. 4. Majorettes Ti 
16mm., 100 fe, ” $2.50. a Fog ee a i; 
392, Elmira, N’ Y sea if the 
16MM SOUND FILMS—New and un S features, shorts, : 
religious—lowest prices. Multiprises, Box 1125, Water. than 
bury, Conn. 
$1 BRINGS “S 8 xg 
“ec ti t 
LeMoine Files Oe Wen Austin St. Nevada Me™ : five n 
16MM SOUND FILMS—New and used features, shorts, Th 
Largest selection—1| t i 
Phy gh og, ~~ aos Mulkigrio tensifi 
impro 
arr, KODACHROME SLIDE ard list 
Art Slide Co., R-1, Canton, Ohio. e Ss film « 
ee SENSATIONAL Mexican, Cuban, Art Pic- in wa 
, Miscellaneous. Samples. Lists—50 cents, ry 
loot 135-T Brighton St., Boston, Mass. of 19 
MOTION PICTURE PROCESSING—100 {t 16am, nase 
75c; 50 ft. 16mm., 50c; 25 ft. 8/8mm., 35c; 25 ft. Aft 
8mm., 25c. and Film “ besovinn, 629 Lyman ‘Avenue, 
Oak Park, Il placec 
ENLARGER—Build your own enlarger from kit of water 
we furnish and save real money, $6.00 
Particulars free. Crescent Engineering, Box 251, of 1¢ 
Pasadena, California. rinsed 
SWAP after 
$250 GOLD ALTO SELMER-CONN SAXOea with 
hardly used, two mouthpieces, case. For Auto Rollei- 
flex or Ikoflex III. David Brickman, 65-60. Booth Street, 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
TRICK CHALK STUNTS. Catalog 10c. Balda Chalk 
Talks, Oshkosh, Wis. 
THRILLING ART PICTURES, novelties, books. Bis 
assortment with list $1.00. Edward Gross, Dept. M, 
Carnegie, Pa. | 
BEAUTIFUL STONES, removed from rings, ete. 1 | 
assorted, $2:00. Lowe’ s, Box 311, St. Louis, Mo. 
CAMERAS AND EQUIPMENT WANTED 
CASH! TRADE-INS! BARGAINS! We buy, sell, trade 
all kjnds of: equipment. Write. Camera Exchange, 108 
Baronne St.,“Dept. 14, New Orleans, La A 








PRECISION REPAIRING, rangefind h 
chronizers, moyie cameras, projectors, peo 
Send your camera; performance guarant teed! Camera 


Exchange, 108 Baronne St., 


— ED:.Roll-film or plate Camera or Kodak an 
also accessories; enlarger, any size. Box 205, fe» 


wood, Miss. 


New Orleans, La. 








WILL PAY CASH for Bell & Howell silent — Audi- 
torium and other silent_and sound pi 

State make, model and price. Erker «Bros., 7 Olive 

Se., Se. Louis, Mo. 














Aerosol 
(Continued from page 74) 


1% aerosol to the gallon: not more. With 
that addition, contact and enlarging 
papers will fix through their backs, per- 
mitting many sheets to be handled at a 
time, and films will fix more uniformly. 
A greater aerosol concentration may cause 
translucent spots in some papers, hence 
should be avoided. While the spots dis- 
appear on drying, they reappear, colored, 
if the sheet is sepia-toned. For the same 
reason papers should not be fixed longer 
than fifteen minutes. A fresh hypo bath 
containing aerosol will fix any paper in 
five minutes. 

The action of after-baths, bleaches, in- 
tensifiers, reducers and toners, is greatly 
improved by a wetting agent. A dry 
film or paper need no longer be soaked 
in water: the addition of one-half ounce 
of 1% aerosol to the quart of solution 
causes instant wetting. | 

After washing is finished, films may be 
placed for a few minutes in a quart of 
water containing one-half to one ounce 
of 1% aerosol. They should then be 
rinsed in plain water for a second or two, 
after which they may be hung up to dry 
with the certainty that there will be no 

(Concluded on page 95) 
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“Any Hobbies?" 






1, “Sheoting’ Tigers with 
his camera is one of 
many fascinating assign- 
ments for WENDELL R. 
BROWN, photographer for 
the world’s largest mu- 
seum, Museum of Nat- 
ural History. Under the 
expert guidance of the 
best-known photographer- 
instructors in the coun- 
try at THE SCHOOL OP 
MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY, 
he made amazingly swift 
progress. Immediately 
after graduation, he 
landed the interesting 
photographer's post at 
the Musenm. 


2. Immediately upon grad- 
uation, teen age MIRIAM 
DORKIN was placed by 
the School as assistant 
photographer with «a 
large ordnance plant. 
Her work consists of 
newstype pictures, pho- 
tomicrography and bal- 
listics photography 


with newly - developed, 
high-speed equipment. 





3. To his students at THE SCHOOL OF 
MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY, renowned 
instructor Victor Keppler often 
assigns a problem of duplicating 
one of his own professional as- 


Her boss is Harold R. 
Yanosik, one of the 
School’s most talented 
alumni of the class 
of ’41. 


signments. ‘ 

Struck with the skill of student 
CHARLES FARR (see above), Mr. 
Keppler asked him to join his 
commercial studio staff. 


4, Now Delivering the merchandise 
for Uncle Sam is former grad- 
uate LOUIS LAZEROW, until re- 
cently associated with ace mer- 
chandise photographers, the 
Stone Wright Studios. Writes he, 
“I feel more than anything else 
that my education at the ool 
was what prompted officials to 
select me for Naval Photo¢ra- 
phy School at Pensacola, Fla 





§. This Besk has helped 
shape the destinies of 
many a new successful 
hotographer. It may 
elp you make a decision 
that may lead to large 
earnings and signal 
achievements in photog- 
ee It is offered free 
to all genuinely interested 
in photography. Write 
H. P. Sidel, Director— 
Dept. M7. 


THE SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 
136 East 57th Street New York City 
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Sale 


BRAND NEW 


CARL ZEISS 
LENSES 
immediate Delivery 
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“a prices shown include 
Federal Excise Tax 
Many More Focal Lengths in stock 
with and without shutters 
Write us now on your needs 


HABER & FINK''c. 


12 14 WARREN SF... MF. BA. 7- 1230 





ANZ 743 CARTRIDGE R REFILL 
DEVELOPED 9 "* Stn Proctsseo 


ENLARGED nner \Z 
‘and RELOADED = 
18 Exposures processed ond cartridge refilled ber } 


Write bor mailing beg — Returned Postpad 
HUBUA Sewer in 
2 Years--$4.00 


Send Check To 


MINICAM PHOTOGRAPHY 
22 East 12th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


35 MM FILM $00 


Ultra Fine Grain 
each exposure en- 


Developed, Printed and Vaporated 
Ierged 7% oY ways’ co Ravedges eler or matte pa coor 
$1 we hee frien deckled-ed wi Eastman film for—$0.50 





















CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 


osrapny 


300 Century Bui SATEEN... 
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al at HOME} 


12315 Michigan Avenue Dept. 194) 
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Technique To Spare 
(Continued from page 32) 


filled with a photographer’s interest and 
keen on viewing the photographs, this is 
not annoying. They make photographs 
by the dozen and they expect them to be 
arranged just as they are. They are not 
thinking of the whole salon, but are think. 
ing of each individual picture. No pic. 
tures in any other medium are bound by 
such rules. The photographic exhibit “This 
is America” showed the value of various 
sizes and the improved perspective that 
varied arrangement provides. It was won- 
derfully done, and pictures that alone, 
or mounted 16x20 would not have called 


for a second look, by proper showing and ° 


arrangement took the country by storin. 


I haven’t yet got the answer to this 
need for variety in mounts to create spec- 
tator interest, but when we realize that 
there is technique to spare in every pho- 
tographic salon, the distinction between 
amateur and professional is*one of liveli- 
hood more than of photographic ability. 
From the figures I can find, more than 
8000 people in America alone submit 
prints to one or more salons each year. 
When you think of the number of exhibi- 
tors there are in Canada, England, Scot- 
land and practically every other country 


(Shanghai, for example, was the home of — 


several internationally known exhibitors), 
it is impossible to calculate how many peo- 
ple take the great pleasure in competing in 
salons. It is a geat world in itself. 

These salons are intensely interesting to 
all those people who are interested in pho- 
tography, and without these present rules 
it would be impossible for many salons to 
hang their exhibits. But shouldn’t we be- 
gin to think of creating a few master sa- 
lons each year that would be of interest to 
all spectators, picture-loving people who 
do not know a Leica from a light meter? 
Without even changing our present rules, 
we could think of allowing a series of pic- 
tures to be shown together. Well arranged 
sequence shots are indigenously photo- 
graphic and would add interest to a salon. 

Here are two interesting things I have 

















seen this month. One was a picture of a 
magician in high hat and white tie. The 
maker, a mad Russian named Yesac, had 
cut out the hat so that it stuck out from 
upper left hand edge of the mount—just 
the hat stuck out onto the white mount, 
and the rest of the picture was squared 
up in the ordinary way. The effect was 
very pleasing. The whole process was pho- 
tographic, plus a clever pair of scissors, 
but it would not be hung under present 
salon conventions. The other was an 
amusing picture of a marionette, and the 
little figure was well taken and attractively 
posed. The maker of this print had drawn 
lines to the edge of the mount, carrying 
the strings that would operate the figure 
right out of the print and across the 
mount. This is another taboo. 

A little encouragement of variety in 
treatment of our conventional 16x 20 
mounts would brighten up our salons an¢l 
then we could plan for one or two AIll- 
American Exhibitions a year, where any 
size would go. We could have this judged 
by a great artist, a great photographer, 
and lastly, and probably most important, 
an art editor of a great national magazine 
or syndicate who saw and bought thous- 
ands of pictures each year and bought 
them because of their appeal to his 
readers. This salon should be on such a 
high plane and so aimed at universal 
spectator appeal that to get a print worthy 
of being hung in it would be such a rec- 
ognition of photographic ability that any- 
one who made it would feel as the owner 
must feel who sees his horse come home 
a winner in the Kentucky Derby. 

Should such a salon ever materialize, it 
would not affect the present salon world 
with all its fascination, tribulation and de- 
light to sincere photographic competitors. 
When you get your first postal notice say- 
ing that the judges have smiled approval 
on your print, when the catalog comes 
listing your name among the successful 
ones, when you see the hard-earned sticker 
which is your reward for success on the 
back of your print, you will be as keen as 
the thousands of us who are already en- 
Joying photographic competition. 
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VICTORY 
GARDENING? 














Make a “‘Duration”’ film record 
—with Craig home 
movie equipment! 







CRAIG 
JUNIOR 
COMBINATION 
Here's a swell unit—has pair of Craig Junior geared 
Rewinds, Craig 8mm. and 16mm.. Junior splicer, 
bottle of Craig Safety Film Cement and a water 





. Sells compl ted on 21-inch var- 
nished wood base, for . . . $8.95. 
Craig Junior Splicer only . . . $3.95 


CRAIG FOTOFADE 


Gives you easy pro- 
fessional fades and 
wipes. Simple instruc- 
tions, each bottle suf- 
ficient for hundreds of 
applications, $1.25 
2.. with special water- 
proof masking tape 
re FS 


CRAIG SAFETY FILM CEMENT 


A quick drying, positive 
film cement for splices that 
really stick. Easy to use— 
has brush in Bakelite bot- 
tle top—25c per bottle. 





"Makes Editing a Pleasure"’ 





CRAIG MOVIE SUPPLY COMPANY 


LosAngeles SanFrancisco Seattle 
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need? Fotoshop still has a 
of NE and USED MMED 


z it variety 
merchandise I DIATELY 
AVAILABLE—movie, still and color cameras, en- 
jectors and other hard-to-get equipmen 
and materials. Let us know what y 
eS ee Se ed 2 ake 
on its price and a' . Our st is cony 
» but quantity 





“< Fotoshop will pay you TOP 
* CASH PRICES for your idle 





request, a free shipping 
rate appraisal. Trade-ins also 


FOTOSHOP, INC. 


18 East 42nd St., Dept. 435, New York City 
Branch: 130 West 32nd St. 








CAMERA FILM 


16MM, 100 FT., $2.40 SMM, DOUBLE, 25 FT., $1.25 


Prices Include Processing 
Silly Symphonies, Charlie Chaplin and other features at 
for complete subjects. Write for catalog of 
jects 


LIFE OF CHRIST—7 Reels (Sound)...........---- Fit +4 
CROWN OF THORNS—S REELS (Sound)..........- 100 


EXHIBITORS FILM EXCHANGE 
630—9th Ave., (Dept, M), Film Center Bidg., 


= 2-way VIEWER © 


Ailerds extraordinary, 
magahcates' 






















aponatee 


9. 
waver. FOR 
DISCRIMINATING 
CAMERA FANS! 
at no extra cost. Your 35MM< roll ultra fine 


grain processed and each exposure enlarged 

to 3V4 x 4% on deckle-edged gloss or matte 

paper. Only $1.00. 

18-Exposure, 60c. 

Reloading with East- 

Se A aR Quality that Excels 

50c; 18-exp., 30c. Leaders Since 1920 
La Crosse, Wis. 


RAY'S PHOTO SERVIC Dept 23-0 
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16-Exposure, 50c 


By RALPH HABURTOW 

Small scales are seldom adequate for 
weighing out hypo, but fortunately fixing: 
bath formulae do not require accurate 
measurement of hypo. If two pounds of 


hypo are needed, measure out 28 ounces 


+ HYPO 


by volume in a graduate. The variation 
from the "correct" amount will be con 
siderably less than differences between 
standard formulae. 





A safe lighting system for portraiture 
is to use two types of lighting, direct and 
indirect. The indirect light can come from 
several lamps turned toward the ceiling 
or walls. Only one direct light source is 
used with this system. The indirect light 
ing should be even on all sides. The & 
posure meter reading with all lights turned 
on should be not more than four times the 
reading with the direct light switched of. 
Once the indirect lights are set up, they 
are not moved. Different effects are 
tained by moving only the single direct 
fixture. 





The usual method in setting up lights for 
copying is to set up one light on each side. 
The lights should be far enough to the side 
so that there is no glare discernible from 


sshd 


a 








tainer 


absort 


As 
relativ 
atives. 
oppos 
ative 









—_ ae ees 


ee eee 


SO Sea oe 


the camera position. To make certain that 
the two lights are of equal intensity, hold 
your hand about a foot in front of the 
and observe the two shadows. If one 
w is lighter than the other, the light 
on the dark side should be moved 

doser to the copy. 





Dampness is the enemy of film! If roll 
films.are to be kept for any appreciable 
time in a damp basement darkroom, seal 











them in a glass preserving jar. Added 
safety may be had by placing a desiccator 
such as calcium chloride in the same con- 
tainer, so that excess moisture will be 


absorbed. 


A slide rule is easily used for calculating 
relative exposures of color separation neg- 
atives.. Set the density on the “L" scale 
opposite the known exposure for one neg- 
ative on the “D" scale. The other two 
exposures will then appear opposite the 
corresponding densities.. Disregard the 
figure before the decimal point in the den- 
sity reading. If the density is 1.46, use .46; 
if it is 1.52, use .52 on the "L" scale, 








An amidol developer can be made up 
faster than any other universal formula. 
Amidol makes a fine paper developer which 
yields rich blue-black tones. The formula 
given below will make a tray developer for 
films, with a development time of about five 
minutes at 70 degrees, or it may be diluted 
with three parts of water to one of stock 
solution for tank development of about 
twenty minutes. It may be used either 
straight or diluted for print development, 


with or without added bromide. 
Sodium sulphite (desiccated) | oz. 
NOE 62 oe eee V4 oz. 
Water to make............ 2 o2. 


@ keeping qualities are not as good 
as most developers, so don't make up more 
than you can use in two weeks time. The 

ula is so easy to prepare that | sug- 


} gest making it up fresh before each use. 





The chemical-resistant qualities of ACE 
Hard Rubber make it a vital war material. 
After Victory, your dealer will again be 
able to supply Ace Hard Rubber Trays. 


AMERICAN HARD RUBBER COMPANY 








Seal Your Own Kodachromes 


with the ALBERT 
THERMO- 
SEALER 





Your irreplaceable Kodachromes deserve 
the best protection from moisture, dust 
and fingerprints that you can give them. 
Preserve m indefinitely w’ the Al- 
bert THERMO-SEALER. Takes only 30 
seconds each to hermetically seal trans- 
parencies in a dust and moisture proof 
enclosure between glass. No tape, no 
frames, no forms. Comes 

ready to use, complete $ 

with 50 Thermo masks and 


100 pleces 2"x2" glass. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 
230 S. Wabash Ave hicago 
























































JULY CONTEST CALENDAR : 
Open to l Subjects Prizes For copy of rules, write to | Closing date ! 

Amateurs Photographs must dramatize | $500 War Bonds Awarded | Victory Photo Contest, | Last day each — 
some phase of our civilian every month. Victory House, Per- month, 
war effort. shing Sq., Los Angeles, 

California. 
Amateurs Any. $25 in awards, including | Camera Contest Editor, Weekly 
three $5 prizes weekly. Chicago Herald Amer- 
ican, 4 ison q 
St., Chicago, III. 

Amateurs Any. Award based on sub- | $10, $5, $4, $3. Mechanix Illustrated, | 24th of each 
ject interest and _ initial 1501 Broadway, N.Y.C. month. 
impact. 

Press Pictures in which cigars play | $50, $25, 5 awards of | Photo Judges, Cigar June 30th 

Photographers a news-worthy part a $20, 5 awards of $10 Institute Of America, again on 
which were taken in course and extra awards for Inc., 630 5th Ave., Sept. 30th 
cage duties and pub- special merit. New York, N. Y. and Dec. 31st 
ished. 

Any German Shepherd Dogs. Salon Class: $25, $10, | Mr. Chester Madison, | August 15th 

$5. Misc. Class: $10, 7874 Cressett Drive, 
, $2. Chicago, Ill. 

Any Any child from birth to three | $50 and $25 War Bonds, | No entry blank necessary. | August 25th 
years. $10 cash. See contest announce- 

ment in June Minicam, 
page 49. 





Study Photography 





ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM 
& MECHANICS INSTITUTE 
ROCHESTER, .NEW YORK 
115th YR. BEGINS SEPT. 8 


@ FUNDAMENTAL PHOTOGRAPHY (1 Year) 
@ PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY (2 Years) 
@ PHOTOGRAPHIC TECHNOLOGY (2 Years) 





DEPARTMENT OF PHOTOGRAPHIC TECHNOLOGY 


35 MM FILM 





FINE 
GRAIN 


developed and enlarged 







fine grain 






only. . 





to approx. twice original 


other services with your 


ik oh 


Show 


/ 


Any 36 exposure roll of film 
processed and each 
good negative enlarged to ap- 
proximately 3” x 4” on single 
weight glossy paper for 4°° 
8 expos. rolls developed and enlarged 

ne ri size Tee 25c 


Rush your films today. oe for booklet on 


Cartoon Home Movies 


At Your Dealers. Write TODAY 
for ca i to 


Hollywood Film Enterprises, Inc. 
Dept, 102 
AME RAOULE 6060 Sunset Bivd,., Hollywood, Calif. 





Stay At Home and See The World 
Write for FREE catalog describing world’s great 


KODACHROME SLIDES 








$ 









jer. 


MINILABS 








MICKEY MOUSE 


ittalog and prices 









oe | 





15 W. 47th St., 





MEDO 3 pxoro suppty corp. 


New York City 





Leitz Reconditioning Cameras for Armed Forces 

A visit to the Leica Service Department of 
E. Leitz, Inc. reveals unusual activity in the 
reconditioning of Leica cameras, lenses and 
other equipment for the eventual use of our 
Armed Forces. Fighting men need cameras 
for reconnaissance* and they must be assured 
that these cameras are in perfect operating 
condition. 

New Leicas haven’t been available for some 
time. Therefore, Leitz has undertaken the 
task of obtaining used Leica cameras and lenses, 
thoroughly reconditioning them, and’ then 
making them available to the United Nation 
Armed Forces. Many Leica owners have 
found it desirable to dispose of their cal 
ment for this purpose, investing the pi 
in war bonds. 

Full information on this program can be 


-obtained by writing to Mr. Wolfman, E. Leitz, 


Inc., 730: Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


*.See Cameras for Reconnaissance, Minicam, net 
month. . 





Carl Kreuter Now With Emmet 

Mr. Carl Kreuter, who for the past forty years ha 
been a paramount character in the manufacturing field 
of all of small leather goods, has recently become 
associated with the Frank A. Emmet Company, 2837 
W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6, California, and is im full 
charge of production, designing, and plant 
of the Emmet rapidly growing Leather Goods matt 
facturing division. 

Mr. Kreuter originated the ‘“‘Eveready”’ camera a® 
and many other specially designed bags for the = 
care and safety of all types of camera and 
equipment. 


(We Won't Do $1 Develo 


















Fine developing and printing can't be done at Bargain prices, 
Perhaps your st negative is on your present roll... 
is expertly dev printed you'll 





unless it e in 
know, Powergs indivieuly Sree. aH 
eve m, print is separa le 5 
full % der of characteristics. Edwards’ 





is 





riced. 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE PRICE LIST. 
EDWARDS FINE GRAIN LABORATORY 
E. Adams St., Dept. M., Chicago, fl. 
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Negative Wallets From Scrap Cardboard 


NEGATIVE wallets of cardboard are useful 
to protect film strips in storage, or they may be 
used as mailing containers. The film strips in 
these wallets are held by the edges only, thus 
reducing the likelihood of scratching the front 
or back surfaces of the picture areas. The 
photos show containers that hold 35-mm. nega- 
tives in strips of six, but the dimensions may be 
varied to accommodate other sizes. 





CEMENTING strips of cardboard together to 
form film recess. 





THE WALLETS may be made to open at side 
or end. Film strip rests in recess where it is 
supported by edges only. 


For each wallet, the following pieces of mod- 
erately heavy cardboard are needed: 


2 pieces 11549”x10”. 
4 pieces %g"x10”. 
2 pieces %4”x10". 
2 pieces Y2"xl%g". 

Glue two of the %g” pieces and the two %4” 
strips to one of the 11548” sections to form a 
stepped recess; and use the short ¥2” strips to 
close the ends. The negative strip or strips will 
lie in this recess, edges supported by the ex- 
posed parts of the 74g” pieces. The lid or cover 
s'made by gluing the remaining 74g” strips to 
the other 11544” piece. 

The cover and base may be hinged together 


BRAND NEW ANNIVERSARY | 
SPEED GRAPHIC CAMERAS 


Offered at a price $ 50 
everyone can afford. . 
Complete camera in- 116 


cluding lens. Only.. 
Speed Graphic 
¥. £3.5 Tricor, case, 


UNIVEX MERCUR 
.» @xp. meter, I.n 
, £3.5 Elmar, eveready case 


U . -7, in. 
Smm Turret. [2.5 Wol., new 
MAGAZINE, 8mm Turret, 
Y K5, 8mm, [2.5 Wol’sak, new 
40 WHITELITE WALL SCREEN, new 
30x40 CRYSTAL B TRIPOD 
LEUDI EXPOSURE METER, new 
i} ARGUS SLIDE PROJECTOR, 100 Watt, new 
PRAXIDOS, 35mm Enlarger, takes Leica or 
DE JUR VERSATILE T, 2U4x3¥4 Enlarge 
. x: rs 
|r 2 alsahi Sauacsie “av 
. x3 V4 
Model, si : : 
PEERLESS 2x2 Slide Viewer. new 
4x5 ALB PRINTER, new. 
CANVAS GADGET BAG with zipper 
fastener, new 


1 e 
Roll and $2 will purchase ano’ 


360 ther 360 
Foot Film. Your Sound on Film 350 foot Roll 
=e 55.50 will purchase another 350 Foot Sound 
Ask about our Money Savine Club Plan! 
_ By Li) Gall Ge 
Pp E 2 B I. E a, aD 
CAMERA STORES 


128 EAST 44th STREET - NEW YORK, N.Y 
Phone MUrray Hill 3-7288 








IT COSTS MORE 


... BUT IT’S WORTH MORE 


ARGONAUT photo-finishing, among the finest in the 
nation, costs a bit more than the ordinary—but in 
comparison—it’s worth a lot more. You'll agree it’s 
well worth the slight difference when you proudly 
show the pictures you’ve had processed in these 
superior laboratories. 

Write for information about special club member- 
ship and price lists. 


ARGONAUT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC LABORATORIES 
165 East Fort Lee Rd., Teaneck, N. J. 
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along one edge or one end by a strip of gum- 
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AMAZING 
NEW 


LOW 





Exclusive qupincacing advances 
make possible a previously un- 
WIiiaieTaee realized quality at this astonish- 
ingly low price. Automatic equip- 
ment of uncanny precision keeps 
cost low, eliminates human error 

Murrieta io judging negatives. 
Pim Each Frome Separately Expos- 
ed with 1/100 Second Accuracy 
i-dryInfra Red Ray Bath,plus pure, 
tered air, assures cleaner, glossier 
negatives. Films permanently protected 
by revolutionary = , | rset 36 
exposure rolls (except ‘‘Mercury”’), fine 
grain developed (Eastman DK-20) and 
sag meee engeer e “x4 "glossy prints, 
90c. idge reloaded with tman 
Plus X, 35c. 18 exposure rolls, 55c; 
reload, 20c. Films processed day receiv- 
ed, Credit for non-printing negatives. 
TECHNIFINISH LABORATORY 

35 mm. Specialists 
Satisfying Thousands 

*41-845 Rrown St... Rochester, N. Y. 


ECHNIFINISH 











All Camera Cases and hae Bags 
Bearing the EMMET Label 
Are Made of LUXURY Leather 





The PRESIDENT Gadget Bag 


“*In-between”™ size Cam-A-Cessory Case. 
Made of finest, top grain, LUXURY ELK 
agatnes Designed expressly for owners e 
of small Still and 8mm Movie Cameras. om 


Holds camera, 2 rolls film, light meter 
and other needed equipment. 914"x3"x64” 


See At Your Dealers 


FRANK A. EMMET CO. 


2837 W. Pico Bivd., 


Los Angeles 6, Calif. 





Guaranteed 35mm Reloads—— 
(36 exposures) 
e AGFA 

e PLUS x $ FINOPAN. @ SUPERIOR 
@ PANATOMIC X @ INFRA-RED e TvPE&i1,2,3 


YOUR CHOICE--49c EACH (.Min'tys, 
Sc Credit for each returned empty cartridge. 
hone oe ping, bee: 


MINIATURE FILM SUPPLY CO., 723 Seventh Ave., WN. Y. C. 


© DUPONT 
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med paper or cloth. The side-hinge 
ment is a little more rigid. If the holders 
to be nested in a box, no fastening device wil 
be needed. Otherwise, a short piece of string, 
elastic band, or paper sleeve may be used, — 

When more than one strip of negatives is 
be stored in a wallet, it is a good idea to up 
paper spacers to keep the film surfaces from 
rubbing against each other. 

An index of the negatives may be written on 
the cover of each wallet. 


Zs 


Protection For Refiectors 


REFRIGERATOR bowl covers make inex 
pensive and handy reflector covers and come ip 





various sizes. This method of caring for your 
reflectors keeps them clean and shiny and free 
from scratches.—W. W. Peery. 


Keep Your Negative Brush Clean 
Keep Your 
Negative Brash 
Clean 

CUT A slot 
- the top of a 
ruit or mayon 
naise jar and 
suspend your 
negative brush 
in the lid by in 
serting a nail 
handle. Thisis 
an easy and 
convenient way 
to be sure your 
negative brushis 
always clean 
ready for ust. 
—W. W. Peery. 


Rangefinder Aid 


THE TWO images in a superimposed type of 
rangefinder are sometimes more readily distii- 
guished if one is slightly colored. This mayb 
cheaply accomplished by cementing a piece 
colored cellophane in the opening with 
cement, applied to the cellophane only. 
allows later removal by merely pulling off the 
disk of colored gelatine and rubbing the 
off the glass with a finger, if removal is @& 
sired. This filter is not prone to loss, f 
off, and the evils of the. slip-on type.—F.LF 
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Edwal's Thiamate 


A NEW HIGH-SPEED fixing agent called 
Thiamate is announced by The Edwal Labora- 
tories, 732 Federal St., Chicago. Used for three 

in their ready-mixed Quick-Fix, it is now 
available in dry form for all photographers who 
like to mix their own formulas. 

It is said by Edwal that a Thiamate fixer 
will clear film in one minute and completely fix 
and harden it in three minutes. It may also be 
used to fix prints. According to the formula 
printed on each carton, Thiamate completely 
replaces sodium thiosulfate while the other in- 
— are similar to those in typical hypo 


The 6-ounce package, which sells for 50 cents, 
is sufficient for making one quart and the 1% 
d carton, which sells for $1.10, will make 

one gallon of high-speed fixer. 


New “High Temperature" Developer 


KODAK IS INTRODUCING a new “Trop- 
ical” Developer, Hardener and Fixer. 

There are many sections in the United States 
where the normally recommended processing 
temperature (68°F) is next to impossible to 
maintain. This is particularly true in the 
southern states extending from the south-east 
to the south-west and in parts of the middle 
west, and in other places where summertime 
temperatures range from 80° to 100°F for long, 
continuous periods. 

Processing in solutions of 80 to 100 degrees 
required special and complicated instructions 
for the use of special one-purpose developers 
which, as a rule, had a very short life. 

This radically new developer, hardener and 
fixer, so-called tropical, or high temperature 
processing, can be done as simply as developing 
at normal temperatures. Kodak Tropical De- 
veloper gives equally good results at tempera- 
tures of 68 to 100 degrees. 


Two Quarter Books 


REVISED EDITIONS of “Better Photogra- 
phy Made Easy” and “Developing and Printing 
Made Easy” are now available from your dealer. 

“Better Photography Made Easy” is a guide 
dealing with many subjects such as night pho- 
tography, exposure, indoor lighting, table tops 
and portrait posing. 

“Developing and Printing Made Easy” serves 

th as an instruction manual for the beginner 
and as a reference for the advanced amateur. 
Included are discussions of temperature control, 
contrast, and selection of paper. This booklet 
contains lists of necessary equipment for ama- 
teur darkrooms and recommended formulas for 
Processing solutions. 

These 60-page, twenty-five cent booklets are 
published by Agfa Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. 








FOR SUPER GLOSSY PRINTS 





Let Your Lamps Light 
on These Lens Values 


I just bought these bits of glass, 
Gorgeous gems of optic class; 

If your box can use the same, 
They will bring you cash and fame 


@ 24” Voigtlander Heliar F:4.5 in barrel with 
RP er eer ey 


@ 14/2” Verito F:4 
Sa RP re ror tee $ 45 
@ 16.” Goerz Berlin Dogmar F:5.5 165 
Wh: SRR adn Sas xdcasvasscaswchiecevent 


@ 13” Cooke Anastigmat Series !| F:4.5 


with diffusion mount in barrel............4. $150 


@ 18” Gundlach Anastigmat F:6.3 Series IV $135 
Me a, ee pees Pen ye genes + ; 


@ 16,” Cooke Anastigmat F:6.3 Series XIV 150 
a ERP er Bes poe eee CRCEE RAE 

@ 11%” Voigtlander Heliar F:4.5  _ $ 90 
WT WS WON ss Se vtehaceesicey ee ey saa 

@ 6” Zeiss Bio-Tessar F:2.8 in Compound 
shutter with detachable focusing mount.... 


@ 10.4 cm. Cooke Series Il F:4.5 $135 


in Compound shutter...... 


@ 24” Goerz Series IV (Dagor) process lens 150 
F:10 with watershop stops.................. 


@ 14” Goerz Process lens F:10 
Se BRR |: GU 6 Ae imc dc cence nthe as deca $150 


@ 12” Goerz Series !11 Dagor F:7.7 


Ger? CPU 5h Peek hice c thd be eebane $1 00 


ASS bimys to 





179 W.MADISON ST., CHICAGO. ILL 





with the professional finish 


HEAVY DUTY VEEGEE PLATES 
WILL NOT BLISTER OR PEEL 
Play safe! Ask your dealer for ACME 
Look for the Name on the plate 
ACME FERROTYPE CO., 50 Park Sq. Building, Boston, Mass. 


















IF YOU WANT THE BEST 
A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU 


| 3SmmFilm; oe 


‘Enlargements 





‘Developed 


18 exp. 75¢ 36 exp, Reloads 
Single or Double 
rame Ultra Speed Pan 
We finish all other miniature and split size film 
in our famous 314x4 Beauty Prints—Deckled’ 


No. 828 and 127, 38c. 
lits, SSc. 
mailers 
that our met and 
ence DO make a BIG difference 













~ 
Artistic Contact Finish 8 . rolls 
complete of dechiea edged outecned. 
wide- in prints. Credit for failures. 
FREE En coupon with each roll. 


MAIL-BAG FILM SERVICE 
Dept. 8, Box 5440-A, Chicago, 
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Qsits ALBUMS 





wy NEW 


EDITION 





DRAMATIZE YOUR TREASURED SNAPSHOTS 


The smoothly woven bindi album. colored, lends a cow 
air to a ye | % ay iD ack paper mo unts, tagtte 
binding rings. 5x7” size, ,» $2.50; 11x14’’, $3.50. 


A Fine Gift ‘ag a ‘Frieaa, or Yourself. 
At stores or direct prepaid on money-back Trial. 





Free Catalog of Amfiles for Slides, Reels, etc. 


AMBERG FILE & INDEX CO. xS2t Ree iincs 









Wanvan malUROM a iblalieg ONLY 





STILL 


EIGHT-EXPOSURE ROLLS 


DEVELOPED 
_ “ oy ints 7 © each or one larger 
nt of eac MOBBUVE. nc cccceccsece 
Ss mm 


wi two 
Roll fine eran processed, vapo- 
ed each exposure enlarged to 3V4x4 Us. $1 00 
Exposure, 75c. 36 ure in 
Swe use genuine ——— ‘one enamel. Nationally 
Known Moen-Tone Superior Qua! ally 
Established Since 1898 





MOEN PHOTO SERVICE, 102 Moen Bidg., LaCrosse, Wis. 











WE BUY --- usED 
CAMERAS & LENSES 


Leica Cameras & Lenses 


Projectors (sound 
and ssi ifent}-NEeDED ATONCE 


& 
write! FI IRFT ILS. 





1003 PENNSYLVANIA AVE. N.W.@ WASHINGTON, D.C. 











CoLor 


Now Gor You, 


YOSEMITE GLACIER PARK CALIF. eee 

CALIF. BIG TREES YELLOWSTONE DEATH VALLEY 
ATER E BRYCE CANYON NIAGARA FALLS 

MT. RAINIER GRAND CANYON HAWAII 

LAKE LOUISE HOLLYWOOD LATL 


SOLD IN SETS OF SIX $3.00 IN U.S. A. 





SLIDES 


THE GREATEST COLLECTION OF OUTSTANDING 
KODACHROME TRANSPARENCIES IN THE WORLD 





American Meste pieces 


RICHFIE 
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MILLER OUTCALT CO., 267 South Alex. 
andria, Los Angeles, Calif., can supply ; 
rings to hold E. K. filters and sunshades. 
V bases sell for 85 cents and retaining rings 
75 cents. Series VI bases are $1.00 and the 
retaining rings 90 cents. A lock screw make 
these two sizes adaptable to most cameras. 





L. MAHOLY-NAGY’S SCHOOL OF DE 
SIGN in Chicago will hold two sessions this 
summer. For those who prefer the city there 
will be classes at the Chicago school near the 
loop. For lovers of the great out-of-doors 
classes will be held on the School Farm at 
Somonauk, Illinois. 

Courses are offered in photography, motion 
picture, camouflage, mechanical drawing, archi- 
tectural drafting, modeling, machine shop work, 
industrial design and other subjects. Illustrated 
catalog sent on request. School of Design, 247 
E. Ontario St., Chicago, Ill. 


Amfile Willoweave Album 


THIS LATEST EDITION of the AMFILE 
Print Album is a blend of the rustic and the 
sophisticated. 

The new binding—a colored smooth weave— 
adds a dashing note to any collection of snap- 


© yd) 9999990 





shots, clippings, etc. Black paper mounts afe 
held in place by strong plastic binder rings. 

Willoweave Album is available in three sizes: 
the 5x7” size is a favorite for snapshots; the 
two larger sizes, 8x10” and 14x11” for larger 
photographs, prints, and scrapbooks are espe- 
cially well suited for commercial uses. Priced 
from $1.75 to $3.50. Amberg File & Index 
Company, Kankakee, IIl. 





NOT DOLLAR 
DEVELOPING 


negatives deserve quality developing. 
we sar “individual? setention, to each 
8 MM films developed—fine 


tiful, quality prints guaranteed. Single wt, gloay 
«| paper 36 Exp. $1.25, Double wt. ortrait 

$1.75. 18 exp. roll 70c. 1-day service. 
loading: 36 Exp. 60c; 18 Exp. 40c. FREE mail 
ing bags. 


CAM PHOTO LABS., Dept. 4, LaCrosse, Wit 
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OUR FAVORITE title writer of the month 
is John W. Doscher, APSA, president of the 
Camera Club of New York, who addressed the 
Rockefeller Center Camera Club at their annual 
meeting May 25th. The title of his address was: 


“Continuing Current Controversies in 
‘Photography in America As Seen By An 
Interested Observer, and What Effects 
They Have Upon the Art of Photography, 
as Well As What They are Doing to In- 
trigue Amateur Interest in the Art, and 
What They May Do to Promote the Prog- 
ress of Photography in Future Times, Such 
as the Post-War Era,” or “Another Chance 
to Show My Prints!” 


Nat Field made another hit talk in address- 
ing the Rockefeller group and was made an 
honorary member. His modesty and his kindly 
explanations of how he goes after prizes en- 
deared him to the audience. Field is just about 
- in prize winning. He offered an old 

rain at the meeting, but.a good one: “Plan 
your picture carefuly, watching composition, 
neatness, and other obvious requirements. Use 
simple equipment, and learn to use it well. 
Stick to one brand of film, developer, paper.” 


New members officially welcomed, are: Mrs.’ 


Marcelle Dulac, 15 E 60th St., New York. 
George Moog, 64-66 83rd Pl., Rego Park, L. I. 


RAY POLLARD, of the Washington Council 
of Camera Clubs, advises that the Tacoma “Y” 
Camera Club keeps its dark room open 24 
hours a day. The club has its own complete 
darkroom which is located in the YMCA build- 
ing. Two enlargers which will accommodate all 
negatives from miniature to 4 by 5 are avail- 
able. Also included are a new contact printer, 
electric film dryer, electric print dryer, ferro- 
type plates, washer, an assortment of develop- 
ing trays, and other essentials of the darkroom. 
Free locker space is provided to those who de- 
sire it. Members furnish their own photo- 
graphic materials but the club provides a tank 
of hypo for club use. Recently the club has 
added a studio, which contains floodlights, re- 
flectors, and several backgrounds. 


ONE OF the leading salons on the Pacific 
coast aleniated many friends this year by their 
failure to return prints within a reasonable 
time following the show’s closing. This fault, 
coupled with careless handling of prints, has 
cost many salons valuable contributors. 


CHAO-CHEN Yang has long been an advo- 
cate of a Northwest salon. A wide exhibitor 
himself, he knows the things that should be 

‘about salon conduct. He is a member of 
the committee of the Seattle show, and over his 
violent protests was also selected as a judge. 

a recent letter, Mr. Yang commented: 





Don't Worry About 
Lens Shortages 
You Can STILL Get LOW COST 


LENSES 


Finely Ground and Polished 
New, But Edges Very, Very Slightly Chipped 


PLUS FREE 10 PAGE IDEA BOOKLET! 


“Our Advertising Special.” 15 Lenses 
Set No. 1-M for $1.60. Postpaid. For copying, Ultra 
Close-Up Shots, microphotography, experimental optics, 
magnifying, and for making a two power f{/16 telephoto 
lens, Kodachrome viewer, stereoscopic viewer, ground 
glass and enlarging focusing aids, telescopes, and for 
many other uses. 

—- Gadgeteer’s Delight.” 35 Lenses 
Set No. 5-M r $5.00. Postpaid. Contains all the 
lenses in Set No. TM plus at least twenty others of 
our more expensive lenses. Contains a variety of lenses 
for making Image Re-verters. 

“The Experimenter’s Dream.” 70 

Set No. 10-M Lenses for $10.00, Postpaid: Con- 
tains all the lenses in the above sets plus thirty-five 
others that make this a “‘sensational buy.”” The variety 
of lenses in this set will enable you to conduct countless 
experiments and build a great variety of equipment. 
With film rationing and a scarcity of many other photo- 
graphic items, a set of these lenses ig a real investment 
that will give you hour after hour of real pleasure. 
Every serious and professional photographer 
should have a set for present and future use. 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 








* VERY POPULAR WITH os 
SERVICEMEN 


EDMUND SALVAGE COMPANY 
Dept. 3 
41 W. Clinton Ave., P. O. Audubon, N. J. 





4 2 for $i-28 
is roll, 35mm, 3sc; 
It's un unbelievabie, le. put TRUE! Our tum ‘se dntiosts fect. No 


wie 
your pane Si limited, though, 
your order -SaeP tim rst come. first na ELBASE 


Mth DEVELOPED 7 
WAPORATED 
ENLARGED - 


pd give you brilliant 3x4 Stow prices’ 9 yaaa -1 
Edge Velox paper at these low 









; its, 
y foe wy 
Not t s ust right s t. 
FREE mailers and rR EE details on ™ 
AMERICAN STUDIOS 


Dept. 550 LaCrosse, Wis. 
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Wesco KODACHROME 


TRANSPARENCIES 


Scores of Thrilling Subjects... Including 
HAWAIIAN AND WESTERN SCENES ¢ MILITARY PLANES 


@ Clear, brilliant Kodachrome Transparencies in 
reathtaking Color. Ex- 
clusive views of military 
and transport planes in 
flight. Romantic views 
" of Western scenes and 
peacetime Hawaii. All 
35 mm slides in 2'’x2' 
ready mount. Available, 
also, in new “Spectra- 
tone’’ process reproduc- 
tions on color cards, 
framed color views. See 
pour dealer now, or write 
or FREE color catalog. 











WESTERN MOVIE SUPPLY CO. 


254 Sutter Street 820 N. LaBrea Avenue 
San Francisco Hollywo 











Every Movie Amateur Wants An 
All Metal Movie Tripod 


Rigid and sturdy, for both 8mm. 
and 16mm. CASPECO Tripod gives 
rock-steady pictures. Full pan- 
tilt head locks firmly at a_ turn 
of the handle. Tilt top allows 
camera to point straight down for 
" title making, etc. Legs lock se- 
curely at any height by a simple 
twist; this special patented design 
was originated by Caspeco. Tri- 
= extends to five feet in height. 
eautifully finished in polished 
metal and chrome finish. A life- 
time buy at 


$16.50 


Write for price list 
CAMERA | SPECIALTY 7. INC. 











SO West 29th York, N. Y. 
1.52 West 20th _Stroct 








AIR-DRYETT 
and 
SOLVAY" 
CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE 
conduction. teat 


rusting in dar dark rooms. . 
New war model . . . same patented design as 


ya today. 
SOLVAY SALES oarorarion 












pe 102A, 40 Rector S ork, N.Y. 
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My sole intention in working for g 
salon is that’ the people of the Pacific North. 
west should be given an opportunity to se 
some fine photographic art, representing prep 
ent-day trends, as well as a means to promote 
the art and science of photography. 
“As to the judging of the prints, al 

I can not speak on behalf of the other two 
jurors, I can say that they will be asked to give 
most serious consideration to every individual 
print, vote according to its merits (both artis 
tically and technically), not as to “big names,” 
and to restrain personal prejudice as to subject 
matter and process. The rejected prints will 
be viewed a second and third time so that com. 
plete fairness will be insured.” 


VIEW FINDER of the California Camera 
Club, San Francisco, in its lively “Don’t Tou 
Know” Column says Fred Herrington hasn't 
sent a print to a Salon this year, and that 
President C. Stanton Loeber has sent to only 
half a dozen salons. Jack Wright, a member 
from San Jose is a Judge at Chicago Inter- 
national. Their news column is one of the best. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC Society of America 
has arranged a series of Camera Club Contests 
for the entire United States. The contests will 
be held every two months. Four prints from 
four different makers can be entered in each 
contest. The Club scoring the greatest number 
of points in each contest will receive the PSA 
Contest Award. At the end of the year, the 
Club with the highest total score will receive 
the Grand Award. The Club Member whose 
print receives first place in each contest will 
receive the PSA bronze medal. At the end of 
the Contest Year, the best prints of the year 
will be awarded gold, silver and bronze mead 
Prize prints will be reproduced in the PSA 
Journal. Many clubs announce participation 
in this contest. 


SIXTH ANNUAL Members Salon of Chi 
Area Camera Clubs Association was held 
April, 191 members representing 27 clubs sub- 
mitted a total of 687 prints. First award im 
Advanced Amateur Class was won by H. M 
Harries of Green Briar CC. Salon was ex 
hibited at Chicago Historical Society Museum. 


IN ATLANTA Camera Club News we se 
that under joint sponsorship of Atlanta CC and 
Atlanta Kennel Club fifty prints of ch 
ship dogs by A. S. Mawhinney, FRPS, be 
exhibited in August. This show was 
by Janet Weston. 


“BETTER PICTURES” 


ae i ne an inet 3. ots 
° ° ane 
ORR SURE ROLL 60c. SPLIT 
CANDID ROLL — aT ex- 
posure developed and on C 
Plime tne ~ prin, developed. enlarged to 
ms a ev 
w contact geal ra ge Feorvion, Send 
REPRINTS 3c 
ach d' money fodey. al Addi. Per Roll. 


BETTER PICTURES 


2523 Lawrence Aven 
stamps or D outa to cover mailing charges. 
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Aerosol 
(Concluded from page 83) 


water-spots. Some claims are made that 
the final aerosol bath shortens drying 
time: I have been unable to verify the 
claim, though it does prevent water drops 
from clinging to the film. 

While nearly every member of the 
Camera Club of New York, to which I 
belong, owns “Fotofoam,” or “Easy-Wet,” 
or “Quick-Wet,” or “Wettz,” or “Won- 
drop,” or plain aerosol, the only one I 
ever saw use the stuff thought it was a 
hypo-killer and was trying to use it for 
that purpose. 

I do not agree with the fans who 
recommend aerosol as a_ hypo-killer: 
analyses prove that the hypo is still there, 
Gd the washing period should not be 
shortened. 

The preceding solution, or one a little 
stronger is the best of all glass-cleaners, 
and if a drop of ammonia is added as a 
precaution, is an excellent cleaner for 
lenses. 

Aerosol lends the solution, to which it 
is added, extraordinary penetrating power. 
Recently two of my negatives were in- 
jured, when wet, by coming into contact 
with the black inside of the box in which 
they had originally been packed. This 
black, it was found, was produced by a 
deep purple dye, and the negative had 
absorbed so much of it that they were 
unprintable. When other methods did 
not succeed, the negatives were placed 
overnight in 1% aerosol to which a very 
little acetic acid had been added. (A 
prolonged soaking in a neutral or alkaline 
bath would have caused ruinous swelling.) 
In the morning most of the stain had 
vanished. They were placed in a fresh 
solution for another day, and cleared so 
perfectly that they could not be dis- 
tinguished from others in the same batch. 


“Laboratory Aerosol 10%” is available at 
$2.00 the pound from Fisher Scientific Co., 711 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh; or Eimer and Amend, 
633 Greenwich St., New York City. Trial 4 oz. 
bottle is $1.00. 


*The name “Aerosol” is a trademark for a p of 
chemically related substances. OT, OS, IB, AY, and 
others identify different aerosols. OT is the most power- 
ay py F f sulf 
or “the sodium salt o i-oc ester o ona’ 
di-carboxylic acid.” 








need, you 
big 1943 Catalog... and at Wards 
moderate prices... either cash or 


EQUIPMENT Time Payment Terms. Order now 
AND — and pay later. Get what you want 
EXHIBITION while our stocks are still complete. 
FILM Act Now ... Get this money-saving 
ACCESSORIES 36 Page Free Catalog. 
Mow Ward 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEI'T. MP743A @ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











TAKE IT IN 
THIRD DIMENSION! 


O “flat” picture can 

compare witha stereo 
Kodachrome or black 
and white Transpar- 
ency —now used by 
leading sales organiza- $7? Ap" 
tions. Stereo-tach and re 
viewer outfit #101 for 35mm cam- 
eras is still available! 

*Plus tax; slightly higher west of the Rockies. 
See your dealer or order from 


ADVERTISING DISPLAYS, INC. 


Dept. S-17 Covington, Kentucky 






















PROTECT FILMS ciware 


VA PO RATE ; 


? 
VAPORATECO.,.INC. BELL @ HOWELL CO.Ba 
130 W. 46th St. 1801 Larchmont, Chicago @ 
New York City 716 No. Labrea, Moltywood & 




















T” is “sodium di-octyl sulfo pe all 





THE WIDEST CHOICE OF FINE GRAIN FINISHING 
Different 35 
1 Services f° Films. om 605 


14 cervices * rims “= 40% 


STUDIO ENLARGEMENTS, strictly indiv. work 
ATTRACTIVE FOLDERS & MATS, 5x7 and 8x10 
SALON ENLARGEMENTS, in 16x20 mounts, titled 


AMATEUR FOTO GRAPHIC SERVICES, Inc. 


130 W. 46th St., N. ¥. C., Dept. M, LO 5-5483 
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YOULL BE DELIGHTED 


35mm. FILM 
DEVELOPED 
36 ENLARGEMENTS 


8 EXP. ROLL ENLARGED 35c 
16 EXP. SPLIT ENLARGED 55c 


Prove it to yourself—send your next roll to us. Fine 
rain developing, “electric-eye’” precision. _ Modern 
Bea eauty prints 3%x4%, deckled, with embossed margin 
and date. If less than 25 prints FREE print credit. 
Send money and roll or write for Free Mailers. 


Professional contact finishing. 8 Ex- 
posure roll developed and complete set 
of Super Professional prints. Print 
credit for poor exposures. 


U. S. PHOTO —— 
Box 5710-A _—— Dept. Chicago 











ELKAY BLOWER 
$14.9 ac Mag wo ageagpt nad 


darkrooms. Changes 200 cu. ft. of air 
per minute. Heavy duty motor. 
Single Unit Model, $9.95 


ELKAY PHOTO PRODUCTS, Inc. 
7 Oliver Street, Newark, N. J. 


ALL FILM is scarce today. Make each picture the 
best picture. USE Mil-o Optical glass American filters. 
We make filters for every purpose. We have them in 
stock. Order at once! 


MILLER OUTCALT COMPANY 
Mfg, of Mil-o products 
267 South Alexandria Los Angeles, California 


35MM POSITIVE TRANSPARENCIES 


res 3&e 
3 sate 3.8, es $1. 78 


FREE MAIL vers. 


POSITIVE PRINT CO, 117 W. Wood Ave., Linden, W. J. 
dDO YOU 


ecw abot FT MIAMATE? 


The new Edwal 3-minute Fixing Agent. Ask your 
dealer for it! Formula on each carton. Write us for 
Free Data Sheet No. 110-M. 








THE a (aa iAeceareens, | INC. 
732 Federal St.. Dept. 


Pets Are Photogenic 
(Continued from page 39) 


is not too comfortable. Pets placed gp 
stools or benches often feel cramped ang 
look miserable—also try to jump down 
Make your animal sitter as comfortable a 
possible. 

If you have no means of overcoming 
background difficulties in a home, it 
best to shoot at a fairly wide opening in 
order to throw disturbing factors out of 
focus. Also keep the subject a good dip 
tance from the background objects. Plain 
drapes, Venetian blinds, screens, black 
out curtains or large sheets of corrugated 
cardboard are effective backdrops. 

I use a 4x5 B&J Press camera witha 
4.5 Zeiss Tessar lens with a focal length 
of 742” on a tripod to insure maximum 
steadiness and exact camera angle. I ue 
fast pan film since in this game speed 
in operation is often a “must.” 

A slightly high camera angle is prefer 
able when shooting pets in a sitting poi 
sion. (The normal angle of view on a 
animal is from above.) This slightly high 


‘angle avoids getting too much neck and 


lower jaw. Focus on the animal’s eye 
For standing poses, particularly in profile, 
a normal angle is advisable, otherwise too 
much foreshortening occurs. If the sub 
ject tends to crouch, as.in the case ofa 
cat, try a low angle. 

Use cross lighting for fur texture, line 
and backlighting for snap and separation 

Although like me, you probably prefer 
lighting with flash for wire sharpness and 
small apertures and high speeds that 
cover action and catch unusual poses, I 
today either use a single flash with small 
bright spots for fill-in and line lights i» 
doors, or pose my subjects out of doos 
on a bright day on a well lighted, shady 
side of the lawn, still on a card table, and 
with white cardboard or other reflectos 
to get the light I desire. Floodlights o 
ordinary Mazdas indoors necessitate slowét 
speeds and wider apertures than flash, but 
can be successfully used. If you use a 
single flash, try to use the flash shadow 
to give an interesting background pattem 
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But be careful to see that the shadow falls 
on a side where the animal has no dark 
markings. 

Imaginative touches can be injected in- 
to pet photography by using accessories 
or props. We have all smiled at woebe- 
gone pups with their heads swathed or 
their tails bandaged. A brother; or son, 
at an army camp will: prize a picture you 
send him of his dog worrying an old glove 
or apparently chewing his civilian, Sun- 
day shoes. te 

There is nothing more universally ap- 
pealing than a good pet shot. On maga- 
zine covers, in advertisements, on salon 
walls, and in your home, no subject is apt 
to make you so shamelessly sentimental 
as a gay, happy-go-lucky pup. In a grim 
and determined world today, they pro- 
vide a note of charm and often of humor. 





Use Slow Pan 
(Continued from page 35) 


about marring the emulsion by rewinding 
and later loading up to finish the roll. 
Film is usually scratched in the processing, 
not in the camera. 

What cured me of needless and indis- 
criminate use of extremely rapid film was 
the blank highlights, the gray monotones 
unbroken by any trace of modulation ; that, 
and the discovery that slow pan not only 
gives more sparkle, gradation, and detail, 
but also that it is equal to all but the very 
worst outdoor light. 

Look over your collection of blow-ups 
and ask yourself whether it was really 
necessary to shoot at f16 and 1/200. The 
same shots would have had plenty depth, 
just as much freedom from camera tremor, 
and far more all-around quality if you’d 
used slow pan and, say, {11 and 1/100. 

The speed maniac, ,I believe, would 
enjoy meeting slow pan; it improves with 
acquaintance. While speed is vital in its 
place, don’t let it hog the scene! 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


TO OWNERS OF 
KALART SYNCHRONIZED 
RANGE FINDERS 


To owners of Kalart Lens-Coupled Range 
Finders, Models “G,” “XK,” and “F,” Kalart 
offers a special individualized service. 

In this renewal service, competent factory 
technicians will clean, overhaul and reinstall 
your Kalart Range Finder; adjust and check 
focus; replace present mirrors with the new, 
gold-color mirrors. 

Take advantage of this unusual oppor- 
tunity at special low prices for a limited 
time only. For Model “G” the price is $6.50. 
For Model “K,” $5.00. For Model “F,” $4.50. 

Send your camera and Kalart Range 
Finder directly, or through your dealer, to 
our plant at Stamford, Conn., requesting 
this service. Your camera and Range Finder 
will be returned to you within fourteen work- 
ing days after we receive your equipment. 
A special guarantee certificate will accom- 
pany it. 


THE KALART COMPANY 
114 Manhattan Street 


Stamford Dept. 57 Conn. 
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Back in the peaceful thirties you called a 
picture such as this a character study. 
You waited a long time to get a character 
that portrayed just what you had in mind. 
Then when you found him, you spent a 
lot of time on the lighting and composi- 
tion. You used Defender Film to make cer- 
tain of the effect you sought . . . and you 
printed it upon Defender Illustro. 

As a picture, that character study meant 
a lot to you . . . but today it has a far deeper 
significance. It symbolizes the freedom of 
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Photography miro 
an America worth 
Kighting for 


A Defender advertisement ded 
cated to one of the freedoms for 
which America fights . . . and whidt 
Americon photographers have f@ 
corded so often with their comerat. 


speech for which American boys are fight- 
ing . . . the freedom of discussion that is 
the very essence of liberty . . . for which 
Americans are giving their lives... a 
freedom which America pledges to a world 
of free men. 


Defender 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO. - ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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PICTURES BUILD MORALE 


Pictures from the home front build morale 
on the fighting front. Eagerly awaited news 
from home is doubly welcome when pictures of 
familiar scenes and loved ones are enclosed. 
The pictures you make with a B & J Press Camera and 
the big, beautiful enlargements you get from a Solar will 
be cherished possessions in the years to come. 


(BE) 4x5 PRESS CAMERA 


For negatives of sparkling detail and brilli- 
ance—over the widest range of subject matter 
—this modern B & J Press Camera has proved its value. Simple 
in operation, yet fitted with every essential adjustment. Acclaimed 
by press photographers for its versatility . . . and in constant 
use by those outstanding amateurs who are satisfied with nothing 
short of the finest. 


Price, less Lens 
and Accessories 


SalAR ENLARGERS 


The ever increasing demand for Solar Enlargers by both amateur 
and professional operators is ample testimony of Solar's value. 
Big, beautiful enlargements with a wealth of detail, rich in tone 
scale and contrast are the everyday product of Solar Equipped 
dark rooms. You find those prints in Camera Club and Salon 
Exhibits the country over. 


Prices, less Excise 
Tax, start at 


ENLARGING TREATISE FREE 


Page after page of meaty information on 
enlarging. Profusely illustrated. Tells you how 
easy it is to produce prize winning prints with a 
Solar. Ask for Free Brochure No. 843. A 
post card will do. 











LITERATURE FREE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. U.S.A 223 WEST MADISON STREET 
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Play Safe with 
KODAK PREPARED 
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A MISTAKE in mixing the “soup”. . . and Kodak Fine Grain Developer DK-20 [or nega 

there go precious sensitized materials tives of very fine grain within moderate develop 
ats the deskonum “oaks aan But dick non ment times; minimum effect on emulsion speeds. 

< . as < . s ; 

Kodak Prepared Developers and the simple Kodak Developer D-19 Rapid; long-life; cleam 

directions for using them and you can working; suitable for commercial and press films. 4 

. . — “ee € a « Sj 

count on accurate solutions every time. Kodak Developer D-76 \ film developer that rey 

Kodak Prepared Developers are com- alizes full emulsion speed; produces long scale. 


pounded exclusively from laboratory- Kodak Developer DK-60a For roll and sheet films: 
checked ingredients (Kodak Tested Chemi- Combines relatively fast action with long life. 

cals). Their use eliminates uncertainty, Kodak Universal Developer (tubes) Easy andl 
helps you get finer negatives and prints. convenient means of preparing small volumes of de- 


At vour Kodak dealer's pendably fresh developer for films, plates, and papers 


Kodak Developer D-72 “Standard” for many pho- 
tographic papers, including enlarging papers; for posi- 


tive films, and fast ‘‘pan’’ negative films and plates. EASTMAN KODAK COMI 
Rochester, N. Y. 








